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Introduction 


"Study  the  past  if  you  would  divine  the  future.”  —  Confucius 

Nature  made  Wisconsin  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  About  wherever  you  choose  to  go  in  the  Badger  state  beauty 
abounds.  Indeed,  about  1817  the  Reverend  Jedediah  Morse,  father 
of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  recommended  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  that  Wisconsin  be  kept  as  a  large  Indian  reservation, 
because  it  was  such  a  wilderness  of  trees,  vines,  prairies,  wild  life, 
lakes,  streams,  and  wild  flowers.  This  was  not  done;  settlements  were 
permitted;  but  the  state  is  still  beautiful  and  charming. 

We,  of  the  second  generation  of  the  settlers  from  England,  are 
rejoicing  that  our  uncle  and  his  fellow-committeemen  chose  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  potters’  colony  in  Wisconsin  and  on  the  Fox  River. 

The  colony  came  115  years  ago.  Life  in  rural  Wisconsin,  at  that 
time,  was  primitive.  It  was  the  day  of  the  kerosene  lamp  or  the 
tallow  candle.  Farm  work  was  done  by  hand  or  by  the  help  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  Roads  were  poor,  log  huts  were  uncomfortable,  no 
telegraph,  no  telephone,  mail  was  had  once  a  week  —  when  you  went 
for  it.  The  sacrifices,  endured  by  the  settlers,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
by  the  young  people  of  today. 

But  the  people  were  happy  —  they  met  life’s  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  joyful  hearts.  They  trusted  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
They  were  grateful  for  every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed. 

These  happy  adventurers  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  and  1848. 
Belmont  was  then  the  first  State  Capital.  Henry  Dodge  was  its  first 
governor.  James  Knox  Polk  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  great  personages  of  the  19th  century  were  then  living  — 
among  them  Queen  Victoria,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Victor  Hugo,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
the  great  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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This  story  of  the  Hopkins-Sawyer  family  is  written  in  order  to 
give  the  present  and  future  generations  the  facts  about  the  two  fam¬ 
ilies —  their  sturdiness  of  character,  their  courage  and  heroism  in  the 
face  of  privations  and  hardships  and  their  steadfast  and  resolute  stand 
for  principles  of  truth,  integrity,  and  righteousness. 

It  is  written  to  honor  the  noble  men  and  women  who  strug¬ 
gled,  sacrificed,  and  never  yielded,  though  faced  by  heavy  odds.  It 
is  written  in  order  that  their  descendants  might  know  of  the  noble 
heritage  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is  written  so  that  all  future 
members  of  the  family,  knowing  of  their  rich  heritage,  will  honor 
these  noble  pioneers  by  living  nobly  themselves. 

We  are  mindful  to  express  our  grateful  recognition  to  members 
of  the  family  for  their  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  Much 
of  the  record  was  found  in  numerous  papers  left  by  our  brother, 
Will.  Wesley’s  help  in  verifying  names  and  dates  was  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Alary  was  thoughtful  in  searching  for  notes  on  Hopkins 
history  preserved  by  her  father.  The  task  of  typing  the  story  and 
making  valuable  suggestions  was  admirably  done  by  Harriet  Hop¬ 
kins.  John  Ames  prepared  the  family  chart  in  an  excellent  manner. 

Conscious  as  we  are  that  there  are  items  lacking  in  the  story  as 
we  have  written  it,  wre  yet  hope  that  it  will  be  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  to  all  who  read  it.  We  trust,  too,  that  some  traveler  may  go 
sometime  to  the  scenes  and  places  connected  with  family  residence 
and  complete  still  further  the  record. 
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CHAPTER  I 


They  Were  Puritans  and  Pioneers 


If  one  would  know  some  of  the  secrets  of  America’s  greatness, 
he  would  do  well  to  study  thoroughly  the  traits  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Pioneers.  Sturdy  ideals  of  honesty,  integrity,  fidelity,  righteous¬ 
ness,  love  of  freedom  and  respect  for  law  were  traits  alike  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  Pioneers.  Certainly  the  possession  and  practice  of 
these  qualities,  by  many  of  such  pioneers,  helps  to  account  for  much 
of  America’s  greatness. 

Though  they  were  no  part  of  the  wave  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
early  went  from  England  to  Holland  and  then  in  1620  came  to 
America,  nevertheless  the  Hopkins  and  Sawyer  f  imilies  were  both 
pioneers  and  Puritans.  Instead  of  joining  the  earlier  migration  they 
had  remained  in  industrial  England  and  there  lived  the  life  of  Puri¬ 
tans  quite  as  much  as  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  landed  at  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  in  Massachusetts. 

They,  too,  had  the  pioneer  spirit  which  led  them  later  to  leave 
their  ancestral  home  in  northern  England  and  join  the  company  of 
adventurers  who  sought  greater  opportunities  and  new  home  sites  in 
America.  With  strong  hearts  and  grim  perseverance,  they  wrestled 
with  cold  winters,  suffered  severe  privations,  and  endured  many 
hardships  to  win  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  their  adopted  country. 
They,  truly,  were  tenacious,  resourceful,  courageous,  and  determined 
folks.  Men  and  women  alike  bravely  bore  hardships  and  willingly 
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Richard  and  Harriet  Sawyer  Hopkins  were  Puritans  and  Pioneers.  Pictures 
taken  in  1898. 


underwent  privations  which  today  would  be  thought  near  unbeliev¬ 
able. 

Our  Grandfather  Benjamin  Hopkins  and  Grandmother  Eliza¬ 
beth  Whitmore  Hopkins  were  descendants  of  Puritans.  The  family 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Hopkins  tree  as 
those  who  came  here  in  the  Mayflower.  Both  families  came  from  the 
same  section  of  England  and  seem  to  have  possessed  similar  traits 
of  character. 

Stern  regard  for  the  right,  strict  observance  of  law,  unflinching 
insistence  on  human  rights,  no  compromise  with  what  was  regarded 
as  wrong  —  these  were  characteristics  of  the  Benjamin  Hopkins  fam¬ 
ily  and  undoubtedly  of  the  passengers,  by  the  same  name,  on  the 
Mayflower.  In  religious  life  members  of  the  early  Benjamin  Hop¬ 
kins  family  were  Baptists. 

Similarly,  no  sturdier  Puritans  could  be  found  than  the  family 
of  Mary  Winkle.  From  that  unusually  strong  character  and  from 
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the  vicissitudes  of  her"  early  life,  Harriet,  our  mother,  obtained  her 
most  outstanding  traits  and  even  her  limitations.  Both  of  these  she 
passed  on  to  her  six. sons. 

Every  one  knew  Harriet  Sawyer  Hopkins  as  a  woman  of  religi¬ 
ous  zeal,  unflinching  honesty,  integrity  and  great  moral  earnestness. 
What  she  believed,  she  adhered  to  with  compelling  conviction.  She 
was  self-reliant  and  determined.  The  critical  faculty  in  her  was 
highly  developed.  Strong  convictions  can  lead  to  failure  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  opinions  of  others  or  to  be  sympathetic  with  persons  of  less 
firm  grip  on  lofty  moral  principles,  and  sometimes  they  did.  But 
any  true  picture  of  Harriet  Hopkins  reveals  her  as  a  woman  of  fear¬ 
less  courage,  devotion,  high  daring,  uncompromising  on  moral  princi¬ 
ples  and  given  to  friendship,  culture,  and  hospitality. 

With  resolute  will,  with  undaunted  courage,  and  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  born  of  high  purpose,  she  met  and  mastered  the  problems 
of  pioneer  life  in  early-day  Wisconsin.  The  annals  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  America  present  no  examples  of  loftier  character,  higher 
courage,  and  magnificent  daring  than  the  epic  story  of  Harriet  Saw¬ 
yer  Hopkins.  These  lines  typify  her: 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 

And  right  the  day  will  win, 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Burslem  Potters  Faced  Hard  Times 


Our  Hopkins  family  traces  directly  back  to  the  English  pottery 
community  of  Burslem,  "The  Mother  of  the  Pottery  Industry,”  and 
to  Stoke-on-Trent.  For  several  generations,  the  families  had  been 
potters  or  glass  blowers.  They  shared  the  many  severe  trials  and 
hardships  through  which  many  of  the  potters  of  England  passed. 

By  1844,  the  potters  of  this  Staffordshire  community  were  fac¬ 
ing  an  especially  grave  situation.  There  were  more  workmen  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community  than  the  potteries  could  employ.  Wages  were 
being  reduced,  and  the  potters’  union,  at  a  substantial  weekly  ex¬ 
pense,  was  supporting  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed.  Heretofore, 
in  an  effort  to  improve  conditions,  strikes  had  been  called  but  with 
untold  misery  following,  and  with  large  sums  of  money  being  ex¬ 
pended  without  obtaining  permanent  results. 

So  it  was  but  natural  that  workmen  and  management  alike 
would  appreciate  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Various  ways  and 
means  of  facing  the  problem  were  being  considered.  At  last  migra¬ 
tion  to  America  was  suggested  as  one  possible  way  to  improve  their 
economic  status.  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  United  States  looked 
attractive  to  the  depressed,  the  downtrodden,  and  all  who  wanted 
to  better  their  condition.  Moreover,  at  that  time  cheap  land  in 
America  being  offered  to  permanent  settlers  was  the  lure  of  all  the 
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world.  At  once,  the  migration  plan  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  company.  The  Potters’  Joint  Stock  Emigration  Society  and 
Savings  Fund  was  started.  Its  object  was  to  raise  a  fund,  by  weekly 
contributions  from  its  members,  with  which  to  purchase  land  some¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  and  to  construct  buildings  upon  this 
land.  The  plan  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  families 
which  would  go  to  America  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

So  with  the  money  thus  raised  a  given  number  of  families,  elected 
by  ballot,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Society’s  land.  Their  emigrating 
expenses  were  to  be  paid  from  the  Society’s  fund  and  provision  was 
made  to  allot  20  acres  of  land  to  each  family.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  (1846),  sufficient  funds  had  been  raised,  and  three  men  — 
John  Sawyer  (an  older  brother  of  Harriet  Sawyer  Hopkins),  James 
Hammond  and  Hamlet  Copeland  —  were  sent  to  America  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  land  and  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  and  settlement  of  those  who  desired  to  emigrate.  The  three  men 
went  first  to  Washington  to  interview  the  General  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  From  there  they  went  to  Iowa.  But  for  some  reason  the  cold, 
"fat  lands”  of  Iowa  did  not  appeal  to  them. 

Federal  land  officials  then  urged  them  to  seek  land  in  Wisconsin. 
So  to  Milwaukee  the  committee  went,  and  from  there,  by  ox  team, 
to  northern  Columbia  county.  They  explored  land  in  Scott  town¬ 
ship  and  chose  this  as  the  home  of  the  colony.  They  based  their 
decision  on  the  fact  that  they  had  been  instructed  to  locate  where 
wood  and  water  were  at  hand  or  nearby.  Thesj  resources  were 
found  in  abundance  in  the  area  where  the  Fox  River  rises.  The 
tract  was  surveyed  into  20  acre  lots  and  on  each  unit  a  house  was 
to  be  built.  These  pioneers,  it  should  be  said,  knew  nothing  about 
soil  or  farming.  Their  only  farming  experience  had  been  on  tiny 
patches  back  of  their  cottages  in  Burslem  or  on  little  allotments 
rented  at  small  sums  from  gentleman  farmers. 


John  Sawyer  met  the  Test 

There  goes  with  elected  leadership  not  only  the  possibility  of  a 
gratifying  expression  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  one’s  fellows 
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but  as  well  imposed  responsibilities,  with  inherent  danger  of  possi¬ 
ble  unfortunate  misunderstandings  and  unfair  criticisms.  Such  lead¬ 
ership  oftentimes  calls  for  quiet  and  unruffled  acceptance  of  abuse 
and  misrepresentation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  our  Uncle  John  Sawyer  appreciated  all  this 
when  he  accepted  from  his  fellows  in  Burslem  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  which  would  journey  to  "the  states”  and  seek  a  location 
for  the  colony  of  Burslem  potters.  However,  he  chose  duty,  with  the 
possible  exposure  to  unjust  criticism,  rather  than  merely  to  follow. 

Mistakes  were  made,  but  these  were  errors  of  the  group,  and  the 
group  had  to  assume  the  responsibility.  The  trio,  headed  by  Uncle 
John,  operated  under  specific  instructions  of  the  Society  in  Burslem. 

Let  us  all  —  descendants  of  these  sturdy  pioneers  —  accept  as 
worthy  accomplishments  what  our  forefathers  did  for  those  who 
over  the  years  were  to  follow. 

In  1847,  about  a  year  after  the  committee  of  three  had  left  on 
their  assignment,  the  officials  of  the  Emigration  Society  thought 
that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  making  of  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  migration.  Consequently,  each  union  selected 
one  of  its  number  to  form  an  Estate  Committee.  These  were  to  go 
with  the  emigrants  to  see  that  each  member  of  the  respective  un¬ 
ions  received  his  rights.  The  start  was  made  on  Easter  week,  by  a 
company  consisting  of  forty-four  people.  They  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  ship  Salamander  and  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  five  weeks 
arrived  safely  in  New  York  harbor.  From  New  York  they  traveled 
by  boat  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  thence  via  the  Erie  Canal 
to  Buffalo  and  from  there  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Milwaukee. 
At  Milwaukee  they  were  met  by  James  Hammond,  who  conducted 
them  by  ox  team  caravan  to  their  new  location  —  in  and  about 
an  area  which  was  then  and  is  now  called  Rosedale.  During  the 
first  year  about  134  persons  settled  on  the  land  purchased  by  the 
Society.  Very  appropriately  the  settlement  was  called  Pottersville. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Abraham  of  Chaldea  had  a  slower  trek  than  did 
these  pioneers  to  their  promised  land. 

But  the  migrants  soon  found  that  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  coming  had  not  been  completed.  In  fact  only  four  houses  had 
been  erected,  and  these  were  not  nearly  finished.  Moreover,  it  was 
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fully  realized  that  not'  nearly  sufficient  time  had  been  given  the 
committee  to  do  its  required  work.  Consequently,  the  new  arriv¬ 
als  were  compelled  to.  set  to  work  and  build  houses  for  themselves. 
Meanwhile  they  lived  as  best  they  could.  What  added  most  to  their 
discomfort  was  lack  of  provisions. 

The  entire  outlook  was  not  reassuring.  Reports  were  sent  back 
to  England,  tending  to  discourage  further  emigration  and  to  ham¬ 
per  the  work  of  the  Society.  Aid,  that  had  been  given  by  many, 
was  withdrawn.  Not  sufficient  funds  could  be  raised  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  had  already  migrated,  to  say  nothing  of  send¬ 
ing  others.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Society  to  mend  matters. 
Circulars  were  printed  and  distributed  telling  of  good  results  that 
had  been  effected  but  really  to  little  avail. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  county  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  there  of  these  potters. 
The  only  means  of  transportation  between  Portage  and  Milwaukee 
then  existing  was  by  oxen  over  the  old  stage  road.  Not  until  1857 
were  there  any  railroads.  The  time  required  to  make  the  trip  to  and 
from  Milwaukee  was  from  10  to  14  days.  Most  of  the  grains  and 
other  produce  had  to  be  hauled  to  Milwaukee  to  market  where, 
with  the  returns,  merchandise  was  bought  and  brought  back.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  first  team  of  horses  was  brought  to  the  town  of  Scott 
in  1844. 

Farmers  were  compelled  to  go  to  Beaver  Dam  or  Columbus  to 
have  their  grain  ground.  This  meant  two  trips,  as  tb?  grinding  usu¬ 
ally  could  not  be  done  for  several  weeks.  At  that  time  Portage  and 
Columbus  were  but  small  villages.  The  nearest  post  office  for  the 
settlers  was  Fox  Lake.  The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught 
in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  and  the  teacher  boarded  around  with 
the  families  of  the  students.  As  a  salary  the  teacher  received  twelve 
dollars  a  month. 

Disappointed  with  ’  conditions  they  found  upon  arrival  here,  a 
few  of  the  emigrants  returned  to  England,  but  the  larger  number 
remained,  some  taking  up  lands  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  latter, 
in  time,  became  substantial  citizens  of  the  county.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  disappointment  came  to  many.  In  the  first  place, 
practically  all  of  the  migrants  had  been  trained  in  a  particular  trade 
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other  than  farming,  and  had  lived  in  centers  of  population.  It  was 
quite  a  radical  change  to  be  transplanted  to  a  new  country  and  onto 
twenty  acres  of  unbroken  land,  with  limited  comforts,  and  with 
no  experience  in  farming.  However,  the  hardy  and  persevering  Hop¬ 
kins  family'  and  John  Sawyer,  with  many  others,  would  let  noth¬ 
ing  shake  their  confidence.  They  stayed  and  won. 

On  July  31,  1961,  a  marker  honoring  The  Potters’  Emigration 
Society  was  erected  byr  the  Columbia  County  Historical  Society,  at 
a  spot  which  was  once  known  as  Twiggs  Landing.  This  was  not 
the  place  of  the  original  location  of  the  settlers.  Pottersville,  or  Rose- 
dale,  was. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  place  a  tablet  at  Rosedale,  near  the 
church  and  the  cemetery.  The  Hopkins  family  would  be  willing  to 
cooperate  in  such  a  recognition  of  the  first  potters  to  come  to  Scott 
township. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Origin  of  the  Hopkins  Family 


Typical  of  the  inexperienced  settlers  were  Grandfather  Benja¬ 
min  Hopkins  and  his  family  who  were  among  the  first  of  the  pot¬ 
ters  to  reach  America.  He  was  an  only  son  of  a  family  which  had 
attained  comfortable  circumstances. 

Isaac  Hopkins,  father  of  Benjamin  Hopkins,  was  a  master  potter, 
a  foreman  in  one  of  the  factories  in  Burslem.  He  was  born  about 
the  time  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  in  America,  or  about 
1775.  His  freedom-loving  spirit  led  him  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  American  colonists. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  character,  refined  in  hh  nature,  fru¬ 
gal  and  thrifty.  He  owned  his  own  home  on  Wellington  Street  in 
Burslem.  Benjamin,  his  only  son,  and  two  daughters  composed  his 
family.  Doubtless  his  wife  was  his  equal  in  every  respect,  but  no 
record  of  her  exists  this  side  of  the  Parish  House  in  Burslem. 

W  hile  working  at  his  trade  in  the  pottery  factory  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  befell  him,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  (as  a 
rcsuic  of  which)  he  died  in  1811.  He  was  buried  in  the  Burslem 
church  yard. 

Grandfather,  Benjamin  Hopkins,  was  born  in  Burslem  in  1806. 
He  was  left  fatherless  when  he  was  five  years  old.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  his  mother  cared  for  him  and  his  two 
sisters  after  the  untimely  death  of  bis  father,  but  that  story  can 
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Benjamin  Hopkins,  before  leaving 
Burslem. 


only  be  conjectured.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  she  cared  well  for 
them  and  brought  them  up  in  the  fine  traditions  of  the  family. 

Benjamin  Hopkins  married  Elizabeth  Whitmore.  Of  her  lin¬ 
eage  we  know  too  little,  except  that  her  father’s  name  was  George 
Whitmore,  and  her  mother’s  Elizabeth  Burrett.  Elizabeth  named 
her  youngest  son  John  Whitmore.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  perpetuated 
her  grandfather’s  name  by  naming  her  son,  George  Whitmore  Dea- 
kin,  after  him.  Grandmother  was  born  in  1807,  in  Burslem.  We  do 
not  know  much  about  the  character  of  Elizabeth  Whitmore  Hop¬ 
kins  except  that  she  belonged  to  a  fairly  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
family  of  England.  For  those  days  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  her  family  was  regarded  as  being  well-off  financially.  Marry¬ 
ing  Benjamin  Hopkins  meant  leaving  a  home  of  comfort  and  shar¬ 
ing  the  lot  of  her  husband  through  times  of  struggle  and  much 
hardship. 

While  she  never  complained  and  was  always  cheerful,  yet  she 
could  not  forget  the  days  of  peace  and  comfort  in  the  old  home 
of  her  childhood.  Like  many  another  woman,  she  paid  dearly  for 
her  part  in  establishing  a  home  in  the  new  land. 

At  an  early  age  Benjamin  Hopkins  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
glass-blowing  at  Long  Port,  England,  and  earthenware  grinding  at 
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w  ood  and  Chalmers  in  the  Staffordshire  pottery.  In  these  trades 
he  came  to  be  very  proficient.  Among  the  articles  which  he  made 
at  about  1825  and  brought  to  America  in  1847  were  six  fine  glass 
goblets.  Five  of  them  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  at  this  date 
(1963).  One  of  the  goblets  was  given  to  our  mother  when  she 
and  father  were  married.  This  family  heirloom  has  been  kept  care¬ 
fully  all  these  years  and  is  now  on  permanent  loan  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Grandfather  was  also  a  chemist  and  he  established  an  apothe¬ 
cary  shop,  which  was  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Hopkins 
and  Carrier. 

Benjamin  Hopkins  and  Elizabeth  Whitmore  had  eight  children, 
three  dying  in  infancy.  Of  the  five  there  were  three  boys  and  two 
girls  —  Isaac,  John,  Richard  (our  father),  Mary  Ann,  and  Hannah. 
All  of  the  family  came  together  to  America.  In  her  later  days 
Grandmother  was  crippled  and  spent  much  time  sitting  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner.  In  the  log  house  in  which  they  lived  in  Pottersville, 
there  was  a  ladder  by  which  they  climbed  to  the  sleeping  loft 
above.  One  day  she  fell  from  the  ladder  and  suffered  such  an  in¬ 
jury  that  she  never  again  walked.  But  she  was  no  idle  invalid.  Day 
by  day  she  sat  knitting  and  singing.  The  knitting  was  to  keep  all 


Elizabeth  Whitmore  Hopkins. 
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of  her  children  and  grandchildren  in  woolen  socks  and  mittens.  She 
sang  because  of  the  joy  in  her  heart  —  a  joy  which  neither  pioneer 
privations  nor  a  crippled  body  could  take  away. 

The  house  in  Burslem  in  which  Father  was  born  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  when  visited  in  1906  by  Will  and  Walter,  two  of  the  authors 
of  this  family  sketch.  It  had  remained  unchanged  up  to  that  time 
and,  unless  destroyed  by  Nazi  bombs  in  the  world  war,  likely  still 
remains  intact. 

Father’s  sister  Mary  Ann  was  married  to  William  Deakin  and 
as  already  said  they  started  life  together  on  the  farm  in  Leeds  which 
later  became  the  Richard  Hopkins  home.  To  be  nearer  her  parents, 
the  Dcakins  returned  to  Pottersville  where  Aunt  Mary  Ann  re¬ 
mained  the  rest  of  her  days.  Aunt  Hannah  married  Samuel  Smith. 
Uncle  Isaac  spent  his  life  on  a  nearby  farm  in  Pottersville,  but 
Uncle  John,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  went  to  Iowa.  Uncle  John’s 
daughter  Ruth  (Mrs.  Ruth  Latham)  is  living  in  LeMars,  Iowa. 
She  is  active  in  her  city,  and  continues  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  Hopkins  traditions.  Some  other  members  of  his  family  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Iowa  area.  The  accompanying  chart  lists,  as  far 
as  has  been  found  possible,  the  descendants  of  the  pioneering  couple 
—  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Whitmore  Hopkins.  In  the  old  Parish 
Hall  at  Burslem,  the  family  records  may  be  traced  for  several  gen¬ 
erations. 

When  the  going-to-America  excitement  was  on,  Grandfather 
drew  a  lucky  number,  sold  his  shop  and  his  paternal  home,  where 
be  and  his  eight  children  were  born,  and  joined  the  colonists  seek¬ 
ing  health  and  wealth  in  the  new'  land.  He  never  found  either  for 
seemingly  he  could  not  learn  to  farm.  As  might  be  expected,  Grand¬ 
father  ended  his  days  in  the  pioneer  log  cabin  home,  a  potter  and 
an  apothecary  to  the  end,  but  never  a  farmer.  But  long  after  he 
was  gone,  he  was  remembered  for  his  prayers  in  the  Baptist  church 
in  then  far  awray  Wyocena,  and  for  his  good  speeches  in  the  Good 
Templars  Lodge. 

When  he  first  went  to  Pottersville,  he  hoed  corn  for  a  neighbor. 
His  pay  was  "hoe  eleven  acres,  and  get  another  acre  for  his  ’work.” 
He  had  money  in  a  sack  from  the  sale  of  his  house  in  Burslem,  but 
could  not  buy  much  food  for  his  family,  food  was  so  scarce. 
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Sometime  he  took  to  drinking,  which  continued  to  1865.  Then 
one  night  at  midnight  he  was  aroused  by  a  dream  which  revealed 
to  him  what  damage  drink  had  done  to  him.  He  arose,  went  to 
the  cellar,  where  he  kept  a  whiskey  jug  which  he  called  ''Black 
Bet.”  Addressing  Black  Bet  thus:  "Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and 
been  leading  me  on  to  ruin,  and  now  I  will  banish  thee  from  the 
lace  of  the  earth  and  will  never  again  touch,  taste,  or  handle  the 
accursed  poison  so  long  as  I  live.  So  help  me  God.”  He  then  dashed 
the  jug  on  the  earthen  floor,  shivering  it  to  pieces,  and  let  mother 
earth  drink  its  contents.  He  forever  kept  his  vow.  Then  it  was  that 
he  organized  the  Good  Templars  Lodge  No.  481  and  began  making 
temperance  speeches,  and  became  active  in  the  Baptist  church. 

When  in  1847  the  journey  to  America  had  been  undertaken, 
Richard  (our  Father)  was  a  boy  of  seven.  As  already  said,  five  or 
more  stormy  weeks  were  spent  in  the  sailing  vessel,  but  the  Sala¬ 
mander  was  a  good  ship  and  she  had  an  excellent  captain.  So  even¬ 
tually,  and  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  the  party  landed  in  New 
York.  Richard  and  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  joyous. 


Uncle  Isaac  Hopkins. 
Father’s  life. 


He  saved 
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However,  to  these  sturdy  pioneers  New  York  was  just  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  their  journey  to  Wisconsin  —  their  land  of  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise.  Then,  as  already  said  the  slow  and  tedious  trip  by  Erie  Canal 
brought  them  to  Buffalo  and  then  by  lake  boat  to  Milwaukee,  a 
small,  but  hopeful  community.  By  ox  team  they  continued  their 
journey  to  Scott  township,  Columbia  county,  near  the  beginnings 
of  the  Fox  River. 

Years  later,  Richard  Hopkins  and  his  brother  Isaac  told  their 
young  families  how  time  and  good  fortune  combined  to  save  them 
from  being  shipwrecked  at  sea.  It  happened  that  the  family  had 
gone  to  Liverpool  to  sail  in  a  ship  which  left  some  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Salamander.  But  they  arrived  one  day  too  late  and  so 
missed  the  boat.  However,  this  ship  was  lost  at  sea  and  neither  the 
ship  nor  its  passengers  were  ever  again  heard  from.  The  passenger 
list  included  many  emigrants  from  the  Potters’  Society.  Elad  the 
family  sailed  on  this  ship,  they,  too,  would  have  gone  to  watery 
graves. 

As  already  said  the  Mayflower  Hopkins,  the  Stephen  Hopkins 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Benjamin  Hop¬ 
kins  all  hailed  from  the  same  portion  of  England.  Grandfather  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hopkins  had  two  sisters  and  no  brothers.  One  of  the  sisters 
Hannah  Hopkins  married  Charles  Johnson.  But  his  sister,  Mary  Ann 
Hopkins,  it  would  seem,  remained  unmarried. 

The  name  Hopkins  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  our  branch  of  the  name  comes  from  two  words: 
"hope,”  meaning  hope,  and  the  word  "cyn,”  meaning  kind  or  kin, 
when  combined  to  give  the  surname  Hopkins  it  becomes  "kins  of 
hope.”  This  name  fits  the  Benjamin  Hopkins  family  admirably. 

Traits  of  the  Benjamin  Hopkins  Tribe 

Years  later  after  visiting  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Hopkins  in 
northern  England  and  after  recalling  his  impressions  of  four  gen¬ 
erations  he  had  known  of  our  branch  in  the  Hopkins  family,  brother 
Will  penned  a  detailed  description  of  the  Benjamin  Hopkins  tribe. 
His  observations  and  inquiries  convinced  Will  that  the  female  line 
of  the  tribe,  too,  had  left  a  mark  distinct  and  varied.  In  it  all  the 
Hopkins  traits  appear,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  be  about  the 
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same.  On  the  whole,*  he  found  the  record  for  all  the  five  genera¬ 
tions  he  had  known  or  surveyed  had  been  a  good  one. 

Though  cropping  out  in  various  ways  Will  found  that  there  had 
been  some  measure  of  idealism  in  each  generation  of  the  family. 
And  there  was  all  through  the  five  generations  observed  a  defi¬ 
nitely  religious  background. 

Will  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  boundless  energy  and 
a  desire  to  do  things  had  run  through  the  whole  company.  If  lazi¬ 
ness  be  a  vice,  he  believed  the  tribe  had  apparently  escaped  it.  In 
some  form  or  other  there  is  resident  in  the  clan,  he  concluded,  a 
desire  to  make  this  a  better  world.  Little  did  he  then  know  the  dire 
need  of  this  quality.  Running  through  the  generations  Will  saw  the 
urge  to  write,  to  change  things  through  the  medium  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  page. 

Considering  more  specifically  the  traits  of  our  father,  it  can  be 
said  that  characteristics  and  ideals,  trained  into  Richard  Hopkins 
as  a  youth,  were  never  forsaken.  Principles  of  thrift,  industry,  so¬ 
briety,  integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity  were  observed  unflinchingly 
to  the  end.  The  Hopkins  motto  "Pax  Et  Pietas”  (Peace  and  Piety) 
was  exemplified  by  him  to  a  superlative  degree.  Richard  Hopkins 
believed  in  living  peaceably  with  all  men  and  that  war  among  na¬ 
tions  was  unnecessary.  He  sometimes  paid  dearly  for  his  deep  con¬ 
victions  and  practice.  He  never  had  a  lawsuit.  Instead  at  times  he 
bore  injustice  and  loss.  Moreover,  Father  believed  that  a  world  or¬ 
der  with  universal  peace  was  possible. 

At  Father’s  funeral  service  his  friend,  Dr.  C.  E.  Woodford, 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  had  made  Father  a 
good  neighbor,  a  highly  respected  citizen  and  a  man  of  such  integ¬ 
rity  and  fidelity  that  he  was  a  leader  in  church,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity.  Dr.  Woodford  also  stated  that  Richard  Hopkins  was  born 
on  March  3,  1840  in  Burslem,  England,  came  with  his  parents  to 
Rosedale,  Wisconsin,  in  1847,  married  Harriet  Sawyer  in  Portage 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1864,  moved  to  Leeds  in  1866,  and  died  on  June 
3,  1903.  He  was  buried  in  the  Windsor  cemetery. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Winkles  and  Sawyers  —  Mother’s  People 


Grandmother  Mary  Sawyer  was  a  Winkle.  The  Winkle  family 
had  migrated  several  hundred  years  before  from  Germany  to  Burs- 
lem,  England.  The  name  was  then  spelled  Winckle  but  the  spelling 
was  later  changed  to  Winkle.  For  centuries  the  Winkles  seemed  to 
have  been  well-to-do  and  of  aristocratic  tendencies.  They  had  four¬ 
teen  children.  Grandmother  Mary  Winkle  was  born  on  October  30, 
1799  and  died  in  St.  Louis  on  July  11,  in  1854.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts,  a  great 
manager  and  an  earnest  Christian  —  a  Wesleyan  Methodist.  She  was 
married  ‘o  Ralph  Sawyer,  the  only  child  of  good  and  well-to-do 
parents.  He  was  born  in  Burslem  in  1799.  His  father  was  a  class 
leader  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Burslem,  and  a  man  well-to-do 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  As  often  happens  when  a 
boy  is  the  only  child  in  a  well-to-do  home,  the  son,  Ralph,  was 
pampered,  never  had  to  work,  did  not  know  the  value  of  money 
and  even  in  that  day  spent  much  on  the  races.  So  much  did  he 
spend  that  his  parents  chose  to  place  some  restrictions  upon  his  ac¬ 
cess  to  money. 

The  Sawyers  had  10  children.  There  were  five  boys,  John,  Henry, 
Hugh,  Levi,  and  Ed;  and  five  girls,  Rose,  Louise,  Mary,  Edna  and 
Harriet.  Our  mother,  Harriet,  was  born  in  Burslem  on  February 
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14,  1841.  Always  regarded  by  her  family  as  a  valentine,  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  her  nature  did  full  justice  to  the  part. 

Ralph  Sawyer  was  unable  to  provide  for  his  large  family.  This 
led  to  Grandmother’s  opening  a  provision  or  delicatessen  store  in 
Burslem.  When  Harriet  was  18  months  old,  Ralph  Sawyer  went 
away  with  some  race  horse  men  to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  For  years 
the  family  never  heard  from  him.  When  Mary  Winkle,  his  wife, 
came  to  America,  it  was  with  her  secret  hope  of  finding  him  —  an 
illustration  of  how  great  is  a  good  woman’s  devotion. 

After  his  father  died,  Ralph  returned  to  Burslem  and  claimed 
the  property  and  would  soon  have  gone  through  it,  but  his  sons, 
John  and  Hugh,  made  a  trip  to  England  to  care  for  it.  They  pro¬ 
vided  a  comfortable  home  for  him  in  the  Duke  William  Hotel. 
In  1869,  the  following  funeral  invitation  was  issued: 

Sir:  — You  are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Ralph 
Sawyer  on  Wednesday  next;  the  8th  of  September,  1869,  at  2:00 
o’clock,  from  his  late  residence,  the  Duke  William,  in  Burslem. 


Cousin  Henry  Sawyer,  John  Saw¬ 
yer’s  son. 


Hugh  Sawyer,  Mother’s  brother, 
taken  in  1866. 
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Without  the  help  of  her  husband  with  but  little  to  do  with, 
Grandmother  Sawyer  brought  up  her  family  with  special  care. 

Uncle  John  Sawyer,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  three  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  locating 
the  migrating  colony  of  the  Potters  Emigration  Society  and  he  alone 
of  the  Sawyer  family  settled  in  the  Rosedale  community.  Previously 
(in  1848),  Harriet  Sawyer’s  mother,  with  her  family  had  migrated 
to  America.  Here  Grandmother  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Ralph  Saw¬ 
yer,  her  husband  and  Mother’s  father.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
The  family,  except  John  and  Hugh,  never  saw  husband  and  father 
again. 

The  family  came  to  America  by  way  of  New  Orleans  after 
having  spent  ten  weeks  on  the  ocean.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans 
they  traveled  up  the  Mississippi  River  by  packet  and  settled  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  where  some  members  of  the  family  had  already  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  pottry  business.  One  brother,  Hugh,  es¬ 
tablished  a  pottery  at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois  and  the  Winkles  started 
and  operated  a  terra  cotta  factory  at  Cheltenham  near  St.  Louis. 
Aunt  Rose’s  husband,  Daniel  McGill,  was  a  partner  in  this  enterprise. 

The  next  summer  (1849)  Grandmother  Sawyer  and  the  younger 
children  came  by  boat  and  ox  team  on  a  visit  to  Wisconsin.  While 
the  privations  here  did  not  discourage  this  sturdy  woman,  she  did 
not  think  it,  then,  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  rear  her  children. 
Harriet  was  but  a  child  of  eight.  So  back  to  St.  Louis  they  went, 
and  there  Grandmother  opened  a  delicatessen  store. 

In  the  year  1854  a  cholera  spidemic  swept  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
taking  away  Mother’s  mother  and  one  sister.  Grandmother  and  Aunt 
Louise  were  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  located  at  what  is  now  Olive 
Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  Later  the  bodies  were  removed  to  Belle- 
fontaine  cemetery,  on  Amaranth  Avenue.  On  grandmother’s  tomb¬ 
stone  were  hewn  the  lines, 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
SRall  flourish  though  they  sleep  in  dust. 

Harriet  then  went  to  live  with  Aunt  Rose  the  oldest  girl  of 
the  family.  The  death  of  the  mother  sent  the  family  again  on  the 
pioneer  trail  up  the  Mississippi  by  boat  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  from 
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Aunt  Rose  (taken  in  1880),  Moth¬ 
er’s  oldest  sister  who  took  care  of 
Mother  when  she  was  orphaned. 

Galena  by  ox  team  to  the  potters’  settlement  in  Wisconsin.  Here 
Mother  went  to  live  with  her  older  brother,  John,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  potters’  migration.  After  a  time,  however,  Harriet  went 
back  to  St.  Louis  to  live  writh  her  older  sister,  Aunt  Rose,  who 
cared  for  her  younger  sister  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  daughter 
— a  devotion  which  was  never  forgotten.  Grandmother’s  last  words 
were,  "Rose,  take  care  of  Harriet.” 

St.  Louis  was  very  much  a  Southern  city  when  Mother  lived 
there.  Slavery  had  been  permitted  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  But 
Mother’s  family  owned  no  slaves  nor  did  they  believe  in  human 
bondage.  But  there  was  near  by  a  slave  market  where  Negroes  were 
sold  into  slavery.  From  the  steps  of  the  old  court  house  on  Fourth 
Street  slaves  were  sold  and  families  were  parted.  Mother’s  home  was 
near  by,  and  often  she  saw  this  shocking  sight.  It  horrified  her  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  her  fair  mind,  which  years  never 
erased. 
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A  few  years  later  Harriet  again  journeyed  to  Wisconsin  where 
she  met  a  stalwart  young  man  of  the  colony.  A  romance  developed 
and  on  December  24,  1864  they  were  united  in  marriage.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  Rosedale  to  make  their  home  with  Richard’s  parents.  Be 
it  said  with  much  emphasis  that  the  Winkles  and  Sawyers  were  folks 
of  determined  purpose,  of  well  directed  energy  and  of  ability  to 
attain  worthy  goals.  Though  not  seeking  leadership  they  steadily 
accepted  responsibility  and  delivered  well  upon  it. 

They  Were  Deluxe  Potters 

When  brothers  Will  and  Walter  were  in  England  in  1906,  they 
made  a  special  trip  to  Burslem,  the  native  heath  of  our  branches  of 
the  Hopkins  and  Sawyer  families.  Searching  for  information  about 
our  ancestral  trees  they  met  an  elderly  woman,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bol¬ 
ton,  who  was  related  to  Mrs.  Henry  Sawyer  and  knew  quite  a  lot 
about  our  Uncle  Henry,  who  had  gone  back  to  Burslem,  and  his 
family. 

Among  other  recollections  of  our  Uncle  which  Mrs.  Bolton  re¬ 
lated  to  Will  and  Walter  was  that  of  an  impressive  scene  enacted 
but  a  short  time  before  Henry  Sawyer  passed  away.  A  neighbor 
came  in  and  talked  with  him  about  God,  prayed  and  then  began 
talking  about  hell.  At  that  point  Uncle  Henry  interrupted  him 
and  said  "Now,  now,  you  have  said  that  He  is  a  God  of  love. 
Do  not  spoil  it.  You  have  done  well.  Stop.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  said  further  that  Uncle  Henry  left  considerable 
property  to  his  two  daughters  —  Harriet  and  Mary  of  whom  but 
little  seems  to  have  been  known. 

Interestingly  enough  our  brothers  learned  that  Uncle  Elenry  was 
an  official  in  the  Wedgewood  Potteries,  makers  of  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  of  pottery,  the  famous  Wedgewood  ware. 

Transported  to  this  county  it  was  but  to  be  expected  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Sawyers  and  Winkles  would  excel  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  clay.  And  this  they  did. 

From  Mrs.  Bolton  we  learned  that  Uncle  Hugh  and  Uncle  Henry 
had  been  known  as  "gentleman  potters.” 

Uncle  Hugh  Sawyer  lived  in  Alton,  Illinois.  By  correspondence 
and  an  occasional  visit  he  kept  in  touch  with  Mother  and  Father. 
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Ho  was  a  man  of  great  personal  dignity  and  devout  religious  ear¬ 
nestness.  His  daughter,  Julia  Machin  and  her  two  daughters,  Nellie 
and  Burd,  inherited,  in  a  high  degree,  his  noble  traits. 

Uncle  Hugh  was  buried  not  far  from  the  Lovejoy  monument, 
which  bears  the  gripping  inscription: 

Whether  it  be  on  the  scaffold  high, 

Or  whether  in  the  battle’s  van, 

The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man. 

Hugh  Sawyer  would  have  justified  in  his  life  of  courage,  integrity 
and  fidelity  a  similar  recognition. 

Mother  died  on  January  15,  1923,  in  the  old  farmhouse  in  which 
she  had  lived  for  67  years,  mourned  by  friends  far  and  near.  Her 
five  living  sons  were  at  her  funeral  service  to  pay  her  affectionate 
honor.  Many  of  her  friends  and  the  Winkles  had  gone  on  before. 
But  those  who  remained  remembered  her  for  a  life  of  devotion 
to  her  ideals.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Windsor 
cemetery. 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Pioneer  Home  on  the  Prairie 


It  had  been  the  pioneer  spirit  of  adventure  which  in  1866  led 
Richard  Hopkins,  with  his  young  wife  and  baby,  to  seek  a  new 
home  on  the  prairies  in  the  southern  part  of  Columbia  county. 
Deeding  over  to  his  father  and  mother  the  40  acres  which  he  owned 
in  Scott,  Richard  and  Harriet  started  on  this  new  venture  with 
but  little  in  the  world  but  industry,  ambition,  courage  and  very 
few  worldly  effects. 

Our  Prairie 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  family  sketch  and  he,  himself,  a 
son  of  the  Prairie,  penned  this  tribute  to  his  homeland: 

Nature  and  neighbors  have  been  generous  to  our  Prairie. 

Nature  endowed  these  highlands  with  a  rich  fertile  soil,  a  gen¬ 
erous  annual  rainfall,  and  a  climate  that  favored  the  healthy  growth 
of  plants  and  animals. 

From  our  neighboring  country  to  the  north  came,  centuries 
ago,  vast  stores  of  rich  soil  riding  on  monster  glaciers.  And  as 
giant  fields  of  ice  moved  down  from  Canada,  rocks,  lying  in  the 
path,  were  ground  to  dust  and  left  in  the  trail.  From  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  to  the  west  and  southwest,  have  come  great  supplies  of 
rich  soil  riding  on  dust  laden  winds. 

Just  as  its  soil  resources  have  been  built  by  stocks  borrowed 
from  other  areas  so  has  the  Prairie  been  enriched  by  people  coming 
from  various  other  states  and  countries.  Neighbors  —  industrious 
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folk  drawn  from  hardy  European  stock  or  from  largely  Yankee 
backgrounds  in  Eastern  states,  came,  endured  hardships,  tamed  the 
raw  land,  and  converted  it  into  productive  farms  and  comfortable 
homesites. 

Descendants  of  the  Prairie  have  become  leaders  in  farming,  in 
education,  in  industry,  in  religion,  and  in  government.  A  grati¬ 
fying  number  of  the  pioneer  families  have  remained  on  the  Prairie 
helping  to  subdue  and  till  the  soil,  build  its  homes,  form  its 
churches,  construct  its  schools,  make  its  roads,  and  install  its 
means  of  communication  ever  making  stronger  the  community, 
the  State,  and  Nation. 

Changes  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  place  in  Prairie  farming. 
It  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  the  end  results  of  these  changes. 
What  social  and  economic  effects  upon  the  Prairie  these  more  re¬ 
cent  developments  may  have,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  future  of 
this  great  area  may  again  be  in  the  making.  But  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that,  confronted  with  new  tasks  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  people  of  the  Prairie  will  continue  to  employ  the  same 
vigor  and  vision  which,  in  the  past,  has  characterized  their  efforts 
and  actions. 


It  was  indeed,  a  fortunate  set  of  circumstances  that  combined 
to  uproot  the  Richard  Hopkins  couple  from  the  colony  location  in 
upper  Columbia  county  and  to  move  to  Empire  Prairie.  Elis  older 
sister,  Mary  Ann  and  her  husband,  William  Deakin,  had  earlier 
settled  on  an  eighty  acre  farm  in  Section  32  of  the  township  of 
Leeds.  To  be  nearer  her  aging  parents  the  Deakins  wanted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  home  community  in  the  more  wooded  area  along  the 
Fox  River.  The  farm  in  Leeds  was  then  purchased  by  Richard  and 
Harriet  at  $45  per  acre  from  the  Deakins.  The  younger  couple, 
with  their  young  son,  William,  withdrew  from  the  Rosedale  comm¬ 
unity  and  took  over  the  Deakin  farm  on  what  was  to  be  known  as 
U.S.  Highway  51,  sometimes  later  called  'The  Main  Street  of  Mid- 
America.” 

The  little  family,  uprooted  from  the  wooded  area  along  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Fox  River,  found  their  new,  near  treeless  home- 
site  cold  and  bleak.  But  in  common  with  most  of  his  settler  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  young  farmer  early  took  steps  to  shield  his  place  from 
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the  wintry  blasts.  By  planting  windbreaks  of  evergreens  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  of  their  home  site,  they  added  greatly  to  their 
comfort.  While  -the  windbreak  plantings  on  the  Prairie  too  often 
have  not  been  maintained  in  full  stand,  remnants  of  many  of  these 
are  still  serving  to  break  some  of  the  force  of  the  wintry  winds 
and  to  add  beauty  to  the  farmsteads.  We  hope  that  ere  long  the 
old  windbreaks,  grown  weary  by  decades  of  service,  will  be  rein¬ 
forced  with  new  and  suitable  plantings  of  desirable  species.  It  is 
doubtful  if  finer  memorials  to  the  sturdy  Prairie  pioneers  could  be 
chosen. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  young  couple  to  part  company  with 
the  parental  home  in  Scott  and  move  to  Leeds,  it  did  not  take  long 
to  load  a  cook  stove  and  a  few  boxes  into  the  ''lumber”  wagon, 
hitch  on  the  team,  bid  farewells  and  start  for  the  Prairie.  The  coun¬ 
try  had  now  prospered  enough  so  that  farm  horses  were  taking  the 
place  of  ox  yokes.  The  journey  was  one  of  only  2  5  miles  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days,  this  seemed  an  in¬ 
terminable  distance.  With  bad  roads  and  heavy  hearts,  but  with  great 
aspirations,  the  couple  proceeded  on  their  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  they  found  a  crude,  rough,  board 
house  set  down  on  the  unbroken  prairie.  There  was  not  a  tree  on 
the  place,  nor  was  there  a  neighbor’s  home  in  sight.  It  was  all 
new,  quiet,  and  strange.  In  the  rough  house  there  was  a  tiny  bed¬ 
room  barely  big  enough  for  a  bed  and  little  place  for  much  other 
furniture.  As  they  had  little  to  put  in  it,  this  made  very  little 
difference.  It  took  many  years  before  they  were  able  to  afford  a 
"bureau”  which  still  is  a  prize  heirloom  on  the  old  farm.  There 
was  a  small  pantry  and  a  living  room  which  also  served  as  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  As  the  family  grew  this  also  became  a  bedroom. 
In  one  corner  there  was  a  big  bed  with  cords  on  -which  there  was 
mounted  an  old-fashioned  straw  mattress.  Underneath  the  large  bed 
was  a  trundle  bed  which  was  drawn  out  at  night  for  the  children. 

In  this  home  the  new  start  was  made.  But  very  soon  Harriet 
Hopkins  began  to  make  the  rough  boards  of  the  house  look  like 
home.  Early  and  late  she  toiled.  She  had  the  Englishwoman’s  love 
of  flowers  and  worked  hard  to  get  them  started  in  the  tough  sod. 
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Our  home  on  the  prairie — 1897 
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Even  so  it  was  years  before  her  efforts  made  much  of  a  flower  gar¬ 
den.  Eventually,  the  old  home,  with  its  evergreens,  maples,  fine  lawn, 
and  beautiful  flowers  became  one  of  the  show  places  on  what  is  to¬ 
day  U.  S.  Highway  51.  All  of  the  trees  on  the  place  were  planted 
by  these  young  pioneers. 

In  that  old  home,  five  of  Mother’s  six  boys  were  born.  With  but 
very  little  to  do  with,  she  raised  her  six  boys  to  manhood  and  sought 
to  implant  in  them  something  of  her  own  ideals.  The  six  boys  are 
William  Elenry  born  June  5,  1866,  Benjamin  Franklin  born  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1868,  Richard  Allen  born  December  16,  1871,  John  Wesley 
born  January  2,  1877,  Walter  Sawyer  born  November  2,  1878,  and 
Andrew  Winkle  born  July  19,  1880. 

The  hardships  endured  by  Father  and  Mother  during  these  early 
pioneer  days  are  scarcely  believable  to  young  people  of  this  day. 
Practically  none  of  the  conveniences,  which  are  found  in  most  homes 
today,  existed  at  Mapleside  farm  in  1868.  (For  many  years  the  farm 
carried  the  name  Mapleside  due  to  the  row  of  maples  Father  planted 
along  a  portion  of  the  fronting  roadway.)  Every  drop  of  water 
had  to  be  drawn  from  the  spring  at  Eagle  Point.  Later,  after  Father 
dug  a  well,  the  water  had  to  be  carried  from  the  well  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  might  be.  Many  a  time  Mother  had  to  do 
the  milking  outdoors  with  temperatures  ranging  well  below  zero. 
Father  inherited  or  developed  an  ailing  body  which  often  handi¬ 
capped  him  as  he  sought  to  assume  his  responsibilities  as  husband 
and  father. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  pioneer  community  into  which  Richard 
and  Flarriet  Hopkins  moved  were  men  and  women  of  great  cour¬ 
age  and  seemingly  unconquerable  determination.  These  were  quali¬ 
ties  much  needed  to  subdue  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Empire  Prairie 
well  buried  under  tall  prairie  grasses  and  covered  with  tough  sod 
to  be  broken  for  the  production  of  crops. 

On  Sunday,  August  4,  1957,  the  people  of  Empire  Prairie  cele¬ 
brated  the  Prairie’s  100th  anniversary,  in  the  new  school  building 
of  District  No.  1.  An  historical  marker  which  records  important 
dates  of  Empire  Prairie  history  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Starks. 
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In  her  ninety-seventh  year  at  that  time,  she  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Prairie. 

Twenty-seven  pioneer  families  were  honored  at  this  celebration. 
The  family  of  Richard  and  Harriet  Hopkins  was  among  the  twenty- 
seven  honored  by  the  township  of  Leeds  in  the  Empire  Prairie  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration.  Representatives  of  these  "long  distance”  Prai¬ 
rie  families  were  awarded  scrolls  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
successive  generations  of  each  had  owned  and  operated  their  fam¬ 
ily  homsteads  for  (in  1957)  seventy-five  years  or  more. 

Following  is  the  wording  of  the  citation  given  'NXesley  in  honor 
of  the  Richard-Harriet  Hopkins  family: 

For  more  than  seventy-five  years  representatives  of  the  Rich¬ 
ard  Hopkins  family  have  lived  upon  the  Empire  Prairie  helping  to 
subdue  and  till  the  soil,  build  its  homes,  form  its  churches,  con¬ 
struct  its  schools,  make  its  roads,  and  install  its  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Successive  generations  of  these  pioneers  have  continued  to 
build  all  these  units  ever  making  stronger  the  community,  the  state, 
and  the  nation.  Today  your  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  honor 
your  family  because  it  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  things  that 
make  for  true  pleasure,  progress,  and  permanence. 

The  citation  was  signed  by  C.  M.  Gilbertson,  chairman  of  the 
township  of  Leeds,  Bernard  Wernick,  chairman  of  the  Centennial 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Rika  Pfeil,  Columbia  county  Register  of  Deeds. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Boyhood  Struggles  on  the  Old  Farm 


As  already  told  in  earlier  pages  of  this  record,  the  pioneer  days 
on  the  old  farm  were  very  rugged.  There  were  few  comforts  in 
the  home,  and  there  was  little  to  do  with  outside.  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther,  together,  were  waging  a  brave  struggle  to  get  a  financial  toe¬ 
hold.  Until  this  was  accomplished,  there  was  much  hard  work  for 
them,  and  for  their  sons,  too,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  help. 
The  farm  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  was  a  nip  and  tuck  fight 
to  keep  the  interest  paid. 

In  the  early  years,  the  one  and  only  crop  was  wheat.  Diversity 
had  not  yet  come  to  be  practiced.  Moreover,  there  were  no  fences 
to  hold  livestock  —  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy  animals  or 
build  fences.  So  as  more  prairie  sod  was  plowed,  more  and  more 
wheat  was  planted. 

However,  wheat  was  a  precarious  crop  to  grow  because  of  that 
early-day  pest  —  the  chinch  bug.  Times  were  hard  enough  without 
this  scourge,  and  then  one  year  the  chinch  bugs  took  the  entire 
crop  and  there  was  consternation  and  discouragement  which  drove 
from  their  farms  less  strong  and  sturdy  souls  than  Richard  and 
Harriet  Hopkins.  With  grim  determination,  they  looked  forward, 
not  backward,  determined  to  master  the  situation. 

But  what  to  do?  The  first  move  was  the  purchase  of  a  cow. 
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At  first  she  had  to  be  staked  out  because  there  were  no  fences. 
There  was  no  barn,  and  the  only  shelter  was  a  strawstack.  And 
there,  in  zero  weather,  Father,  Mother  or  their  young  son,  Will, 
milked  the  cow.  Good  pasture  and  water  were  to  be  had  at  Eagle 
Point  and  so  the  second  summer  they  drove  the  cow,  night  and 
morning,  to  and  from  this  pasture  more  than  a  mile  down  the  road. 

But  that  cow  revolutionized  their  farming.  She  had  saved  the 
home  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  change  from  poverty  to  a  small 
degree  of  prosperity.  Soon  the  herd  increased  into  a  modest-sized 
dairy.  Fences  were  built,  and  pastures  were  developed.  Corn,  oats, 
and  barley  took  the  place  of  wheat.  Crop  rotation  was  begun. 

Then  the  humble  hog  was  introduced  into  the  farm  picture.  No 
Wisconsin  farmer  should  belittle  this  animal,  for  pork  it  was  that 
helped  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  thousands  of  farms  —  Maple- 
side,  like  all  the  rest.  Later  on,  a  flock  of  sheep  was  grown  which 
helped  with  their  wool  and  mutton. 

No  housewife  today  has  any  conception  of  the  hardships,  pri¬ 
vations,  and  arduous  toil  which  her  grandmother  endured  on  the 
farm  50  to  75  years  ago.  And  that  without  a  murmur.  Work  and 
comforts  on  the  farm,  as  in  the  city,  Lave  been  revolutionized 
since  that  day  many  years  ago  when  the  Hopkins  home  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  Empire  Prairie.  It  would  seem  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
hundreds  of  inventions  have  enriched  life  and  eased  the  load  of  the 
farmer’s  wife.  Today  she  still  often  works  hard,  sings  at  her  work 
too,  but  she  has  about  every  convenience  and  comfort  that  has  the 
woman  in  the  city. 

When  the  cooking  was  done,  the  house  put  in  order,  and  the 
daily  and  weekly  washing  finished,  Mother  often  occupied  her  time 
knitting  and  sewing  for  the  family.  Stockings  and  mittens  had  to 
be  knitted;  seldom  were  any  purchased.  And  all  the  clothes  had  to 
be  made  by  Land  or  on  tLe  old  Singer  sewing  macLine. 

If  work  in  tLe  rural  Lome  was  arduous,  it  wras  no  less  so  on 
the  farm  in  18  85.  Modern  machinery  had  not  yet  come  to  lift  the 
burden  in  the  field  and  barn.  There  were  no  silos,  grain  binders, 
combines,  milking  machines,  corn  planters,  tractors,  nor  many  other 
things  which  are  found  today  on  every  prosperous  farm.  There  were 
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few  uses  of  electricity  in  the  city,  and  none  in  the  country.  Har¬ 
vesting  wheat  and  other  grains  in  the  early  days  was  extremely 
toilsome.  At  first  it  was  cut  by  hand  with  a  cradle,  swung  by 
hand,  like  a  scythe.  (Father  was  known  as  the  best  cradler  in  the 
countryside.)  Then  Cyrus  McCormick  invented  the  ''Reaper,”  a 
machine  drawn  by  horses,  which  cut  the  grain  and  raked  it  into 
bunches  and  off  the  platform. 

Meanwhile  word  came  that  George  Esterly,  of  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  working  on  a  grain  binder  which  would  revolutionize 
grain  harvest.  So,  anticipating  the  binder,  manufacturers  made  what 
they  called  the  March  "Harvester,”  a  complete  grain  harvester  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  binder.  Where  eventually  the  binder  was  to  be  there 
was  a  platform  on  which  two  men  rode  as  they  tied  the  grain  into 
bundles  as  fast  as  it  was  elevated  to  them  on  the  aprons.  Here  Will 
and  Frank  stood  in  the  hot  sun  and  bound  as  Father  drove  the 
horses  and  handled  the  levers. 

The  first  Esterly  grain  "binder”  came  to  the  Hopkins  farm 
about  1887  and,  as  had  been  predicted,  it  revolutionized  grain  har¬ 
vest.  Many  other  inventions  have  since  come  to  transform  farm 
work  and  farm  life,  but  none  has  been  as  revolutionary  as  the 
grain  binder.  Few  young  people,  living  today  in  cities  or  on  farms, 
realize  that  it  is  but  little  more  than  100  years  since  farm  mechan¬ 
ization  began.  The  first  McCormick  reaper  was  invented  in  1831 
but  it  is  said  that  it  was  not  used  much  for  20  years. 

When  the  potters  took  up  farming  in  Wisconsin  more  than  100 
years  ago  practically  all  farming  was  done  by  hand.  Few  horses  were 
used.  Instead  oxen  furnished  the  power  for  plowing  and  hauling. 
By  hand  the  farmer  planted  his  corn  and  hoed  it,  by  hand  he 
sowed  his  grain,  reaped  and  threshed  it.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the 
farmer  labored  hard  in  the  field  to  produce  the  family’s  necessities. 

In  the  half  century  from  1850  to  1900,  American  inventive¬ 
ness  produced  the  machines  which  revolutionized  farming  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  world  over.  Horse-drawn  machinery  immeasurably  cut 
down  the  farmer’s  work.  Corn  planters  and  cultivators,  grain  drills, 
grain  binders,  grain  harvesters,  threshers,  corn  binders,  hay  load¬ 
ers  and  hay  stackers,  and  many  other  machines  and  devices  literally 
revolutionized  farming  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere.  Since  1900  there 
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Engel’s  Cross  Roads  Store,  where  for  years  we  got  most  of 
our  groceries  and  all  of  our  mail. 


has  come  the  tractor  and  much  other  labor-saving,  power  machinery. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  farming  during  the  life  time 
of  Father  and  the  years  since  his  death  may  be  realized  in  part  by 
the  following: 

In  1850 —  only  a  few  years  after  the  Potters’  Settlement  in 
northern  Scott  township  was  effected  —  every  farm  worker  in  this 
country  was  supplying  at  least  four  non-farm  workers,  otherwise 
employed.  By  1900,  or  a  half  century  later,  he  was  supplying  close 
to  seven  others.  By  1950  the  number  the  lone  farm  worker  was  sup¬ 
plying  had  increased  to  a  little  over  fifteen .  And  a  few  years  later 
he  was  carrying  well  over  twenty  others.  In  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  this  record  been  even  nearly  attained.  Nor  has  the 
industrial  worker  in  general  equalled  this  high  record  of  production. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1886 

Farm  animals  were  kept  and  cared  for,  and  chores  were  done 
in  crude  sheds  and  stables.  Often  in  cold  winter  weather  the  milk¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  open  with  a  straw  stack  as  the  only  protec¬ 
tion.  Not  until  the  year  1886  was  the  barn  built  on  the  Flopkins 
farm. 

On  a  beautiful  day,  June  11,  1886,  Father  and  Mother  were  in 
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Arlington  visiting  the  Curries.  Aunt  Rose  and  Cousin  Addic  Leak 
were  spending  a  few  weeks  with  us,  and  that  afternoon  Aunt  Rose 
was  taking  care  of  Andrew  a  boy  approaching  six.  Frank  was  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  near  the  house  with  a  sulky  cultivator.  Will  was 
shearing  sheep  in  the  sheep  shed.  Allen,  Wesley,  and  Walter  were 
at  school. 

Suddenly  Will  discovered  that  the  straw  pile  had  burst  into 
flames.  The  fire  was  beyond  control,  so  he  first  saw  that  Andrew 
was  safe.  Frank  rushed  to  the  scene.  Together,  he  and  Will  sought 
to  drive  sheep  and  other  animals  to  safety,  but  the  creatures  were 
panicky  and  few  were  saved. 

We  boys  rushed  home  from  school  and  were  dispatched  to  San¬ 
derson’s  to  get  pails.  Neighbors  from  miles  around,  attracted  by 
the  sky-high  flames  of  buildings,  straw  and  hay  stacks,  rushed  to 
the  scene  and  formed  a  bucket  brigade  to  save  the  house.  Dr. 
Woodford  was  there  and  directed  the  work. 

Late  that  afternoon  Father  and  Mother  returned,  anxious  be¬ 
cause  they  too  had  seen  the  flames.  It  was  a  sad  sight  that  greeted 
them  —  the  loss  was  heavy.  But  what  about  the  children?  Where 
was  Andrew?  Was  Wesley  safe?  Where  was  the  venturesome  Wal¬ 
ter?  Were  Allen  and  Frank  unharmed?  Flow  about  Will?  Fie  was 
most  in  danger. 

A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  went  up  —  all  were  saved  from  the 
disaster.  And  the  house  was  saved,  charred  but  intact,  because  scores 
of  friendly  neighbors  had  manned  that  bucket  chain. 

With  the  loss  so  great,  one  could  not  call  the  fire  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  However,  from  the  ruins  there  grew  the  barn  which  is 
there  today.  Will  and  Frank  drew  the  stones  on  a  stone  boat  for 
the  basement,  and  both  helped  the  masons  and  carpenters  erect  the 
building.  Will  went  to  the  University  the  next  year,  so  he  got  little 
benefit  from  the  new  barn,  but  it  was  a  great  joy  to  all  the  rest 
of  us  as  we  did  the  chores.  On  the  day  after  the  fire  Will  entered 
in  his  diary,  "My  watch  was  burned.  I  feel  its  loss  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

One  of  the  traditions  on  the  old  farm  which  Father  started  when 
we  were  children  and  which  Wesley  has  continued  is  the  raising 
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of  a  bountiful  supply  of  strawberries.  Every  year  a  new  bed  is 
planted  and  cared  for.  Every  June  the  luscious  fruit,  in  abundance, 
is  enjoyed. 

Will’s  diary,  kept  for  70  years,  records  a  happening  to  Andrew 
on  September  19,  1887  —  "Mother  and  the  children  went  to  Row- 
leys.  Andrew  came  home  with  his  arm  badly  twisted.  I  went  for 
Dr.  Woodford  and  he  bandaged  it.”  Mother  and  Ann  Rowley  -were 
visiting  in  the  house;  Marshall  Rowley  was  plowing  nearby.  Wes¬ 
ley  and  Walter  were  swinging  Andrew  in  the  hammock  when  he 
fell  out  and  badly  injured  his  arm.  The  Rowleys  took  their  buggy 
and  accompanied  us  home.  Wesley  must  have  been  driving,  and  he 
was  only  ten  years  old. 
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Our  first  school  ended  its  days  as  a  tool  shed. 


CHAPTER  VII 


School  Days 


All  of  th  e  six  brothers,  like  millions  of  other  Americans,  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  schooling  in  the  old  one-room  country  school. 
And  a  good  basic  education  it  was.  Not  only  were  the  Three  R’s 
drilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  but  so  was  American  history. 
In  that  one-room  school  house  it  was  an  honor  to  be  able  to  bound 
every  state  in  the  union  and  to  name  its  capital.  Geography  of 
America  and  the  world  was  taught  zealously.  Wesley  could  locate 
Afghanistan  or  Persia  as  readily  as  he  could  Missouri.  And  all  of 
the  older  youngsters  also  had  a  thorough  drilling  in  physiology. 
Belle  Erickson  could  name  every  one  of  the  206  bones  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

The  school  building  in  Will’s  school  days  was  a  crude  log  hut, 
poorly  lighted,  with  rough  benches  around  the  walls.  It  was  far 
from  ideal,  but  was  the  best  the  struggling  pioneer  farmers  could 
afford  at  that  time.  Yet,  Will  gained  a  knowledge  of  things  found 
in  the  few  books  available  which  gave  him  a  good  start  in  life. 
Frank  went  to  the  log  school  house,  too,  for  a  time.  During  his 
school  days  the  new  District  Number  Eight  "Little  white  school 
house”  was  erected.  To  this  school  Frank,  Allen,  Wesley,  Walter 
and  Andrew  went. 

Few  pupils  there  were  in  old  District  Number  8  School  who 
did  not  learn  to  spell  correctly.  This  proficiency  was  fostered  by 
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the  alternate  Friday  afternoon  "spelldowns.”  The  closing  exercise 
for  the  day  was  this  spelling  test.  All  of  the  pupils  stood  up  in 
two  contesting  rows.  The  youngest  boys  and  girls  were  given  sim¬ 
ple  words,  but  there  was  no  limit  on  the  words  given  to  the  older 
students.  Wesley  came  out  first  in  the  school  far  more  often  than 
other  contestants. 

Once  a  year  there  was  a  four  school  spelling  competition  be¬ 
tween  District  Number  8,  Keyser,  Leeds  Center  and  North  Leeds 
schools.  In  the  match  this  writer  remembers  best  Wesley  and  one 
of  the  Moran  girls  were  left  standing  after  all  the  others  were  down. 
Finally,  both  went  down  on  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  books  or  even  in  Appleton’s  Fifth  Reader.  Jennie  Roberts  was 
the  efficient  pronouncer  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  alternate  Friday  afternoons  the  time  was  devoted  to  reci¬ 
tations.  We  committed  to  memory  and  recited  poems  of  feeling  and 
greater  or  lesser  worth.  Here  we  were  first  introduced  to  "Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  Tonight,”  or  such  lines  as: 

A  kindly  act  is  a  kernel  sown 
That  will  grow  to  a  goodly  tree, 

Shedding  its  fruit  when  time  has  flown 
Down  the  gulf  of  Eternity. 

We  remember,  too,  the  class  in  mental  arithmetic.  Pupils  were 
given  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic  to  solve  "in  your  head”  with¬ 
out  use  of  blackboard  or  slate.  And  your  solution  "had  better  be 
right.”  Generally  it  was. 

District  Number  8  was  a  good  school.  Even  the  school  in  the 
old  slab  building  was  good,  because  often  there  were  teachers  of 
sterling  character.  Will  remembered  two  of  them  in  particular  for 
their  beautiful  lives  —  Nettie  Stevenson  and  Sue  Whitelaw. 

All  of  the  six  brothers  except  Andrew  went  from  District  Num¬ 
ber  8  school  to  Poynette  to  school.  Allen  went  to  the  Poynette 
Academy,  the  others  to  the  Poynette  High  School.  Will  going  there 
in  1883,  remembered  Professor  James  Melville,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  as  one  of  the  positive  influences  in  his  life. 

All  of  the  six  brothers  except  Frank,  who  took  his  place  loy¬ 
ally  on  the  old  farm,  went  to  schools  of  higher  learning.  After 
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Wisconsin’s  first  township  high  school.  Walter  and  Andrew  were 
members  of  early  classes. 
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The  Poynette  High  School  which  all  but  Allen  anl  Andrew  attended. 
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teaching  in  Keyser  and  Caledonia  for  several  terms,  Will  decided 
to  enter  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  diary,  kept  for  70  years, 
records  that  on -September  6,  18  87,  he  went  to  Madison  and  took 
the  University  entrance  examination,  passed  it,  took  the  6:5  5  train 
for  De  Forest  and  walked  home. 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Badger  is  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  immortalized  by  Mary  Adams  in  her  poem 
"On  The  Shores  of  Fair  Mendota.”  Search  where  you  will,  you  will 
find  no  campus  more  beautiful  and  few  can  compare.  The  city  of 
Madison  itself  was  described  by  Longfellow  as  "a  pearl  between 
two  shimmering  lakes.”  Nor  will  you  find  men  anywhere  more 
loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater  than  are  the  sons  of  Wisconsin,  who 
love  their  state  and  their  University  akin  to  the  Scot’s  love  for 
"Bonnie  Scotland.” 

So  this  is  the  scene  whither  Will  Hopkins,  in  the  fall  of  18  87, 
went  to  "drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,”  to  gather  inspira¬ 
tion  for  his  lifework,  to  make  friends  who  would  abide  through 
the  years,  and  to  render  to  others  an  overflow  of  those  lofty  vir¬ 
tues  and  enthusiasm  which  had  filled  his  own  mind  and  heart. 

It  was  not  recognized  by  anyone  at  the  time,  but  it  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  day  when  Will  Hopkins  and  Will  Chipman  left  the  Leeds 
community  and  went  to  the  State  University.  No  one  from  Leeds 
had  ever  gone  to  a  seat  of  higher  learning  before.  They  were  pio¬ 
neers  indeed,  leading  the  way  which  many  have  traveled  since.  The 
story  of  Will’s  leaving  home;  his  entrance  into  the  University;  and 
his  trials,  struggles,  and  successes  there  —  is  an  epic  fit  to  thrill  any 
young  student  today. 

When  Will  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  college,  he  was  planning 
on  Beloit.  He  thought  to  get  an  education  and  then  make  journal¬ 
ism  his  life’s  work.  He  had  done  some  little  writing  for  the  Port¬ 
age  Register  and  some  other  papers,  and  sending  in  anonymous  news 
items,  and  occasionally  contributing  a  more  pretentious  article  un¬ 
der  a  "nom  de  plume.”  He  had  no  intention  of  going  into  the 
ministry.  When  he  and  Mother  visited  one  of  the  neighbors  who 
prided  himself  on  being  an  infidel  and  a  follower  of  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ert  Ingersoll,  who  was  very  active  at  the  time,  this  old  neighbor, 
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and  a  friend  of  the  family,  twitted  W  ill  somewhat  about  going  to 
Beloit,  "where  they  make  preachers.”  This  ended  Beloit  for  him, 
and  he  determined  to  go  to  the  State  University. 

Entering  with  the  class  of  1891,  he  stayed  out  one  year  to  teach 
to  get  money  to  pay  expenses,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1892. 

After  two  winter  terms  at  Poynette  Weaker  enrolled  at  the 
Windsor  Township  High  School  which  had  just  been  organized. 
The  next  year  Andrew  joined  him  there.  Good  natured  old  Duke 
drawing  buggy  or  cutter  helped  us  to  cover  the  four  mile  ride  to 
De  Forest.  Walter  was  graduated  in  1898,  and  Andrew  in  1899. 
Both  then  matriculated  in  the  University,  in  the  classes  of  1902 
and  1903  respectively. 

Andrew  and  Walter  were  together.  Studies  pursued  were  in¬ 
valuable.  So  were  the  friendships  that  were  made.  One  of  the  high 
privileges  was  contacts  with  distinguished  professors.  Never  can  they 
forget  the  thrill  of  sitting  under  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  (who 
came  from  Portage  and  whose  father  was  an  acquaintance  of  our 
father).  Then  there  were  such  distinguished  men  as  Dean  W.  A. 
Henry,  and  Stephen  Babcock,  to  both  of  whom  the  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin  will  ever  be  indebted.  What  a  delight  it  was  to  study  un¬ 
der  "Benny”  Snow,  wonderful  friend  and  teacher.  Fifty  years  after 
leaving  the  University,  Walter  found  that  Charles  Haskins,  great 
historian  and  Christian  gentleman,  still  remembered  him.  Then 
there  were  Professor  E.  S.  Goff,  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Herr  Professor 
Voss  and  many  more.  Walter  learned  some  Greek  under  William 
Williams  but  he  learned  from  him  much  more  about  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  living  than  he  absorbed  of  Greek. 

Of  course,  John  Muir,  the  great  naturalist,  was  not  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  when  Will,  Andrew  or  Walter  were,  but  his  spirit  was.  The 
Muir  locust  "was  there.  The  memory  of  him  as  the  founder,  in  1863, 
of  the  University  YMCA  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  members. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  not  far  from  Pottersville. 

None  of  the  Richard  Hopkins  boys  attended  the  old  Rosedale 
school  but  Father  did,  what  little  time  he  was  able  to  go  to  school, 
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and  this  was  the  school  of  a  number  of  our  uncles,  aunts  and  cous¬ 
ins,  as  well  as  of  many  friends.  But  it  finally,  with  a  tinge  of  sad¬ 
ness,  gave  way  to  "progress.”  So  we  record  the  passing  of  the  "Dale 
of  Roses.” 

Th  is  Rosedale  school,  organized  by  the  pioneering  potters  from 
Staffordshire,  England,  gave  way  finally  to  the  school  bus  and  to 
integration  with  the  village  school  system.  A  reunion  of  former 
teachers  and  students  in  the  school  was  held  on  August  13,  1961 
and  marked  the  passing  of  a  faithful  and  helpful  institutional  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  community. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  memories  were  refreshed  or  cre¬ 
ated  with  the  recital  of  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  area. 
Among  the  items  of  unusual  interest  about  the  area  and  the  school 
was  the  fact  that  Columbia  was  set  aside  as  a  county  two  years 
before  Wisconsin  was  admitted  (1848)  into  the  union  as  a  state; 
that  in  1849  Scott  was  set  apart  as  a  township  said  to  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  an  illustrious  general  in  the  War  of  1812;  and 
that  the  Rosedale  community,  church,  and  school  were  so  named 
because  our  pioneering  families  early  found  wild  roses  growing  in 
profusion  along  what  soon  became  a  roadway  and  eventually  High¬ 
way  3  3  passing' through  the  community  and  by  the  chosen  location 
of  the  church  and  school. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Influence  of  the  Church 


An  uplifting  influence  in  the  prairie  community  was  the  little 
Congregational  church.  For  many  years  the  congregation  met  in 
the  community’s  pioneer  schoolhouse.  When  weather  permitted  a 
Sunday  afternoon  service  was  held  each  week.  The  minister  came 
from  Windsor,  six  miles  away,  and  if  the  roads  were  too  bad,  or 
the  weather  too  stormy,  no  services  were  held.  Yet  the  church, 
though  small,  was  a  force  for  good  in  the  community.  It  brought 
an  inspiration  which  transformed  lives. 

Typical  of  the  Prairie  people,  who  eventually  comprised  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Leeds  Congregational  Church  —  structi  re  and  member¬ 
ship  alike  —  were  stern,  sturdy,  and  sincere.  As  already  said,  its 
sponsors,  eager  for  divine  guidance,  had  been  meeting  in  their  homes 
or  in  the  school  houses  of  their  respective  areas. 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  regular  church  home  the  little  band  with 
but  their  slender  means  voted  to  build  a  church.  Joining  with  the 
W  indsor  parish  they  agreed  to  employ  a  minister  sharing  his  time 
with  the  sister  church.  The  structure  was  built  upon  a  tract  do¬ 
nated  by  Francis  Woodford  with  the  understanding  that,  should 
the  building  cease  to  be  occupied  as  a  church,  the  land  would  re¬ 
vert  to  the  donor. 

The  leaders  of  the  project  were  devoutly  religious  and,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  background,  readily  agreed  to  accept  the  democratic 
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Our  first  church,  erected  by  sturdy  and  resolute  pioneers 
about  1876. 


organization  of  the  Congregational  denomination.  Included  in  the 
group  were  the  families  of  David  Roberts,  George  Chipman,  Thomas 
Sanderson,  James  Morrison,  William  Morrison,  Andrew  Stevenson, 
C.  E.  Woodford,  Francis  Woodford  and  Richard  Hopkins. 

The  joint  parishes  —  Windsor  and  Leeds  —  were,  in  the  course 
of  later  years,  served  by  such  earnest  and  dedicated  ministers  as 
Reverends  W.  A.  Lyman,  Allison  D.  Adams,  Elmer  W.  Butler,  A. 
L.  P.  Loomis,  Aaron  S.  Newcomb,  William  Warner,  and  Charles 
McIntosh. 

Among  the  people  Lather  and  Mother  would  meet  when  they 
would  attend  the  Windsor  church  was  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Lour 
lines  by  this  remarkable  poetess  have  often  been  quoted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family: 

So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind. 

When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs. 

The  little  old  church  was  worthwhile,  even  though  too  often 
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it  closed  the  year  with  a  debt,  and  sometimes  there  were  little  mis¬ 
understandings  and  jealousies  which  go  with  life  when  larger  aims 
arc  not  kept  within  hailing  distance.  It  was  not  a  great  affair,  as 
we  count  things  now;  yet  Will  remembered  to  his  last  day  the 
thrill  which  came  with  the  preparation  for  the  annual  Christmas 
tree  in  winter  and  the  annual  Children’s  Day  in  summer.  It  min¬ 
istered  to  but  a  small  few,  but  those  few  were  given  aims  and 
ideals  which  likely  changed  their  lives. 

Nothing  in  the  prairie  community  was  of  more  vital  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  Sunday  School  in  the  old  church.  The  Bible  was 
studied.  Many  verses  were  memorized.  Character  was  more  caught 
than  taught.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  learned  by  heart.  So 
was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  23rd 
Psalm. 

The  two  big  events  of  the  year  were  the  Christmas  celebration, 
and  Children’s  Day  in  June  when  the  church  was  decorated  by 
Jennie  Roberts,  Mabel  Chipman  and  others.  Every  child  "spoke  a 
piece,”  and  on  that  day  the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Sunday  School  when  a  Down  East 
Sunday  School  sent  to  our  pioneer  church  a  big  wooden  box  filled 
with  books.  How  eagerly  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the  Scottish  Knights 
and  other  books  were  read! 

In  later  days  the  Young  Peoples  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
filled  a  large  place  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  of  the  church. 
Its  influence  is  still  felt. 

The  church  continued  for  many  years  to  serve  the  Prairie  com¬ 
munity  but,  as  members  passed  away  or  moved  to  other  locations 
the  membership  dwindled,  and  the  organized  work  finally  languished. 
That  the  movement  had  been  of  great  influence  in  the  lives  of  the 
communities  represented  was  apparent.  From  among  its  member¬ 
ship  have  come  leaders  in  church  work,  in  education,  and  related 
lines.  After  the  church  ceased  to  operate  a  number  of  its  families 
joined  the  Windsor  congregation  and  are  today  enjoying  that  fel¬ 
lowship. 

During  all  of  her  years  on  the  Prairie,  Mother  was  a  very  active 
member  and  worker  in  this  church.  Through  all  of  the  hardships 
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she  endured,  she  never  forgot  the  visions,  the  dreams,  and  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  her  girlhood  in  the  old  Olive  Street  Church  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  in  St.-  Louis.  The  church  lifted  them  out  of  the  tread¬ 
mill  of  everyday  life;  gave  them  most  of  the  only  books  they  had 
to  read.  (There  was  little  reading  matter  of  any  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try  community.  The  mail  came  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  maga¬ 
zine  age  had  not  come,  and  the  weekly  newspaper  was  about  the 
only  other  current  reading  matter  available.) 

The  Prairie  pioneers  were  compelled  to  work  hard  and  there  was 
little  time  left  for  much  else.  Only  those  who  have  lived  in  early 
pioneer  communities  can  realize  the  conditions.  In  summer  they 
were  kept  busy  all  of  the  time,  but  during  the  long  winter  eve¬ 
nings  they  were  often  shut  in  for  days  with  roads  blocked  with 
snow.  Andrew  Carnegie  likely  grew  up  in  such  a  community  and 
must  have  vowed  that  he  would  start  libraries  —  a  vow  which  was 
a  blessing  to  many. 

Will  long  remembered  the  day  in  which  the  old,  one-legged 
soldier  came  through  the  country  taking  orders  for  "Men  of  Our 
Times”  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Money  was  scarce.  It  took  every 
dollar  to  pay  off  their  old  mortgage.  Mother,  however,  had  a  warm 
place  in  her  heart  for  crippled  soldiers.  She  also  had  the  hope  that 
the  book  might  be  a  help  to  her  family.  Other  than  a  cheap  Bible 
and  Chase’s  book  of  recipes  and  medical  advice,  it  was  the  first  book 
in  the  home  on  the  Prairie.  How  Will  feasted  on  its  pages,  reading 
them  over  and  over  again!  He  lived  with  Lincoln,  Grant,  Horace 
Greeley,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Though  its  covers  became 
ragged  and  some  of  the  pages  torn,  it  long  had  a  leading  place  in 
Will’s  library.  That  book  gave  him  the  desire  to  achieve,  to  make 
good  in  life.  The  book  agent  was  a  benediction  in  ours  and  many 
other  pioneer  homes. 

A  little  later,  the  same  one-legged  soldier  came  back  selling  "The 
Bible  Looking  Glass.”  Again  the  money  was  scarce,  scarcer  in  fact. 
This  time  it  would  mean  going  without  some  much  needed  things, 
but  Mother  was  taken  by  the  title.  Surely  this  book  would  be  the 
right  thing  for  her  boys.  For  months  Will  about  lived  in  it.  The 
crude  illustrations,  the  strained  Bible  texts,  and  the  more  strained 
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"homilies”  held  him.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  book  he  would  later 
have  recommended,  yet  it  did  him  much  good. 

In  those  days  we  had  German  and  Norwegian  farm  help  —  often 
newcomers  who  could  not  speak  or  read  English.  When  they  came 
into  the  house  for  meals,  Will  would  show  the  book  to  them.  While 
they  looked  at  the  pictures  he  would  tell  them  the  story.  Naturally 
and  unconsciously  he  was  learning  to  preach. 

The  next  time  this  one-legged  soldier  came  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  selling  a  big,  two-volume  history  of  the  rebellion.  Mother 
did  not  buy,  but  one  of  the  neighbors  did.  It  was  a  ponderous  work. 
All  the  heroes  were  credited  to  the  North.  And  all  the  Southern¬ 
ers  were  rebels.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  book  to  give  a  boy.  In  its 
bias,  it  gave  an  entirely  wrong  impression.  Will  read  it  as  he  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  For  months  he  fought 
with  Grant,  marched  with  Sherman,  and  rode  with  Sheridan. 

The  home  on  the  Prairie,  with  all  of  its  long  hours  of  toil, 
with  all  of  its  self  denial  and  hardship,  was  after  all  a  good  train¬ 
ing  school  for  life.  Out  from  that  pioneer  community  have  gone 
a  goodly  number  to  fill  places  of  influence  and  usefulness. 

Monona  Lake  Assembly  rates  a  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
family.  There  lectures,  sermons,  and  Bible  classes  were  conducted 
for  a  few  weeks  every  summer.  Members  of  the  family  always  found 
time  to  spend  a  day  at  this  inspiring  spot.  Among  the  outstanding 
speakers  we  remember  were  Robert  J.  Burdett,  Sam  Jones,  T.  De¬ 
witt  Talmadge,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  Russel  H.  Conwell  and  other 
national  orators.  Dr.  Conwell  was  famous  for  his  lecture,  "Acres  of 
Diamonds.” 

Nature  was  prodigally  extravagant  when  it  endowed  the  Four 
Lakes  Country  with  beautiful  lakes,  gently  rolling  hillsides,  well 
forested  glens,  inviting  brooks  and  rivers,  jutting  capes,  protected 
bays,  and  sightly  hilltops. 

We  of  the  Fiopkins  family,  like  many  of  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  were  each  summer  afforded  rewarding  days  off  to  visit  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  Four  Lakes  area  —  the  Monona 
Lake  Assembly  grounds  but  a  short  "ship”  away  from  Angleworm 
station  at  the  foot  of  South  Carroll  Street  in  Madison.  It  was  there 
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in  this  beautiful  spot  that  we  went  to  hear  musical  treats  by  Sousa’s 
band  and  other  top  musical  organizations. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  Monona  Lake  Assembly  was  a  much 
coveted  treat,  starting  with  the  prompt  completion  of  our  chores, 
the  readying  of  the  team  and  buggy  for  the  trip,  and  the  eighteen 
mile  drive  to  the  Simon’s  Hotel  feeding  stable  where  the  horses 
were  stalled  for  the  day.  Then  it  was  not  too  long  a  walk  to  the 
boat  landing,  followed  by  an  interesting  trip  across  Monona  with 
Captain  Askew  at  the  helm.  Safely  landed  we  soon  found  friends 
and  neighbors  with  whom  we  often  planned  a  get-together  picnic. 
The  main  programs  were  scheduled  in  the  big  tabernacle.  Little 
did  we  then  realize  how  unsurpassed  were  our  facilities  for  pleas¬ 
ant  and  informing  vacations  almost  at  our  very  doors. 

Jess  Helden  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Section  32  from  the 
Government  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  (Years 
later  Father  paid  forty-five  dollars  an  acre  for  it.)  Helden  built 
a  log  cabin  on  his  farm  and  there  he  lived.  His  few  belongings 
were  sold  at  an  auction. 

Just  before  the  auction  he  came  to  see  Father  and  told  him  he 
admired  him  and  said,  "For  years  when  I  have  seen  you  start  for 
church,  I  have  wanted  to  go  with  you  and  walk  down  the  aisle 
and  say,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  been  wrong,  and  1  want  to  get  right 
—  but  it  is  too  late.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 


About  the  Six  Brothers 


Of  the  six  sons  of  Richard  and  Harriet  Sawyer  Hopkins  all 
but  one  were  born  on  Empire  Prairie.  William,  it  has  already  been 
told,  was  born  in  the  pioneer  cabin  the  family  had  built  in  the 
Rosedale  community  in  northern  Scott  township.  As  a  babe  Will 
(he  never  won  the  title  of  Bill)  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  live 
in  the  frontier  house  in  Leeds  township  in  southern  Columbia  county. 
(Elsewhere  in  this  account  will  be  found  the  record  of  the  date  of 
birth  of  each  of  the  six  brothers.) 

With  his  parents,  Will  shared  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  on 
the  Prairie.  He  was  introduced  to  few  of  the  creature  comforts 
and  conveniences  known  to  most  families  today.  But  knowing  few 
of  these  advantages  he  spent  little  or  no  time  in  regretting  or  in 
wishful,  but  fruitless,  thinking  of  what  he  was  missing. 

His  grade  schooling,  other  than  that  given  him  by  his  watchful 
parents,  was  gained  in  the  Empire  Prairie  school  located  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  his  home.  However,  he  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  as  his  teachers  women  dedicated  to  the  task  of  training  young 
minds.  And  of  these  perhaps  none  did  more  to  arouse  his  interest 
in  education  than  did  Susan  Whitelaw  who  later  married  Knute  A. 
Johnson  at  one  time  the  operator  of  a  general  merchandise  store  in 
Morrisonville. 

What  high  schooling  Will  received  was  in  the  school  in  Poyn- 
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ette.  The  all  too  brief  winter  terms  at  the  Poynette  school  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  his  home  work  resolutely  pursued  by  lamp  light  and 
at  odd  moments  in  the  day.  Not  having  completed  the  high  school 
course,  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  an  '  adult  spe¬ 
cial/’  In  company  with  a  group  of  other  young  men,  wishing  to 
live  as  economically  as  possible,  they  rented  housekeeping  quarters, 
tended  their  stoves,  cooked  their  own  meals  and  in  other  ways  prac¬ 
ticed  the  various  arts  of  housekeeping.  In  the  group  were  William 
Chipman,  a  neighbor’s  son,  Wilbur  Stiles,  of  Lake  Mills,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Spen¬ 
cer  Beebe,  who  later  became  a  prominent  physician  at  Sparta.  Be¬ 
sides  keeping  up  with  their  studies  and  attending  to  their  house¬ 
hold  duties  the  band,  aided  by  others  like-minded,  found  time  to 
visit,  on  week  ends,  outlying  communities  and  there  to  conduct 
religious  services. 

Will  entered  the  University  in  September  1887,  and  in  June, 
1892,  was  graduated  from  it.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  from  which,  in  due  time, 
he  was  graduated  and  promptly  entered  the  ministry.  During  his 
long  time  ministry  Will  served  parishes  in  Gross  Park,  Chicago;  Au¬ 
rora,  Nebraska;  Denver,  Colorado;  Manitou,  Colorado;  Pittsfield, 
Illinois;  and  at  several  points  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  of  California. 
Early  pastorates  were  interrupted  by  several  years  of  service  as  the 
superintendent  of  Congregational  churches  in  Colorado  and  in  the 
South  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  1895,  Will  and 
Emma  Sawyer  were  married  at  the  old  farm  home.  Two  sons  — 
Allen  Sawyer  and  William  Richard  —  are  carrying  on  the  traditions 
of  the  family. 

Both  of  these  sons  have  found  splendid  opportunities  for  cul¬ 
tural  activity  in  communities  where  they  lived.  Both  attended  Colo¬ 
rado  College.  Though  Allen  never  finished  his  college  course  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  splendid  culture  and  an  active  mind.  His  wife,  Lucille, 
is  a  woman  of  refinement  and  dignity  —  a  genuine  lady.  Allen  was 
a  soldier  in  World  War  I. 

William  Richard  finished  his  college  work  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Majoring  in  science,  he  became  a  teacher  and 
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writer  of  scientific  courses  in  Glendale,  California  high  school.  He 
and  his  wife,  Maria,  have  raised  three  manly  sons,  Richard,  Thomas 
and  Alfred. 

Even  at  the  close  of  his  long  ministry  and  during  his  retire¬ 
ment  Will  continued  to  call  on  the  sick  and  needy  and  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  their  wants.  It  would  seem  that  from  both  sides  of  his  an¬ 
cestry  Will  inherited  the  purpose  and  talents  to  preach  and  minister. 

Many  of  the  traits  apparent  in  their  older  brother  appeared  in 
at  least  some  of  the  other  five  sons  of  the  family.  Though  possess¬ 
ing  certain  traits  different  from  those  of  Will  the  second  son,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  inherited  much  of  the  drive  and  purpose  of  some 
of  his  ancestors.  Frank  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  always 
eager  to  get  on  with  whatever  was  the  task  of  the  hour  and  often 
a  bit  impatient  of  any  considerable  delay.  For  him,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  work  to  be  done  and  ever  still  another  task  awaiting  the  doing. 
He  attended  Poynette  high  school  in  1890  and  1891,  rooming  at  the 
home  of  our  old  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Sanderson  who 
had  retired  from  their  Prairie  farm  and  built  a  beautiful  home  on 
the  outskirts  of  Poynette,  the  "metropolis”  of  DeKorra  township. 
Undoubtedly,  his  driving  characteristics  led  Frank  to  side-track  fur¬ 
ther  schooling  and  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  work  of  the 
Prairie  farm  still  in  some  of  its  taming  stages. 

The  urge  of  pioneer  farming  claimed  Frank’s  interests  and  made 
him  a  fixture  on  Section  32,  Town  10,  Range  10  located  within 
Empire  Prairie.  Circumstances  combined  to  enable  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  home  loving  young  woman  named  Louise  Knee- 
bone  of  Moore’s  Junction,  a  little  hamlet  in  Southern  Michigan. 
Their  chance  acquaintance  budded  into  a  growing  romance  and  fi¬ 
nally  into  a  happy  marriage,  the  establishment  of  a  borne  and  the 
rearing  of  a  good  family. 

They  were  blessed  with  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  Mary  — 
a  family  name  —  was  the  first  girl  in  the  Hopkins  family  and  at 
once  became  her  grandfather’s  pet.  She  married  John  Kennedy  and 
they  have  three  accomplished  daughters.  Harriet,  named  for  our 
Mother,  is  a  capable  secretary  in  Madison.  Richard  Ira  was  a  fine 
promising  youth  whose  life  was  cut  short  tragically  while  he  was 
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Allen  satisfied  his  eager  curiosity  by 
much  reading  and  by  conferring 
often  with  those  about  him. 


Frank  was  always  eager  to  get  on 
with  whatever  the  task  of  the  hour. 


Will.  His  schooling  was  often  inter¬ 
rupted  but  always  supplemented  by 
homework  resolutely  pursued. 


Wesley  was  always  at  home  with 
machinery  and  skilled  in  its  use. 
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Walter.  Lover  of  books,  nature,  and  Andrew.  Attractive  personality, 
people.  Scholarly  and  friendly. 


caring  for  farm  matters.  William  remains  true  to  family  ideals. 
Franklin  and  his  wife  Rita  are  working  effectively  in  the  state  of 
Oregon. 

At  the  end  of  Frank’s  fruitful  life  this  worthy  tribute  to  him 
was  written  by  his  older  brother. 

“Into  his  character  he  had  built  the  enduring  qualities  of  the 
pioneer”  wrote  Will.  These  qualities,  Will  had  reason  to  believe, 
Frank  had  inherited  from  his  parents  and  borrowed  from  friends 
whom  he  had  known  and  learned  to  admire.  To  him,  as  Will  ex¬ 
plained,  the  lives  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  settled  these  rich 
prairies  were  ever  an  inspiration. 

“Although  he  spoke  seldom,”  Will  concluded,  “he  thought  often 
of  the  ideals  and  life  purposes  of  such  pioneer  settlers  as  Thomas 
Sanderson,  David  Roberts,  George  Chipman,  James  Morrison,  Bar¬ 
ber  Robinson,  C.  E.  Warner,  C.  E.  Woodford  and  others  who,  by 
reason  of  their  sterling  characters  and  pervading  personalities,  had 
molded  themselves  into  the  life  of  that  prairie  community.  *  * 
“This,  then,  was  the  pioneer  stock  from  which  Frank  Hopkins 
sprang  and  which  he  excellently  typified.  This  was  the  type  which 
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has  hewn  out  farms,  and  built  homes  from  the  wooded  land  or 
windswept  prairie,  and  in  doing  so  have  contributed  the  services  of 
the  pioneer,  even  of  the  frontiersman.  Perhaps  none  other  has  more 
fully  represented  the  type  that  has  made  America.” 

Allen,  christened  Richard  Allen,  was  introduced  to  fewer  hard¬ 
ships  than  were  his  two  older  brothers.  By  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  help  with  farm  tasks  the  family  had  prospered  sufficiently  to 
replace  some  of  the  required  manual  labor  with  that  of  machinery 
and  other  equipment.  Moreover,  as  is  often  the  rule  in  farm  fami¬ 
lies,  the  older  brothers  took  over  the  manning  of  machines  and 
the  more  demanding  or  arduous  assignments,  leaving  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  the  tasks  which  might  be  done  with  less 
expenditure  of  effort. 

Besides,  his  parents  and  brothers  always  regarded  Allen  as  en¬ 
dowed  with  less  physical  vigor  than  the  rest.  We  even  now  recall 
him  as  being  more  of  the  student  type,  turning  by  reason  of  his 
curiosity  in  things  about  him  to  reading  and  conference.  He  seem¬ 
ingly  was  a  favorite  grandson  of  his  Grandfather  Hopkins  who  long 
prized  a  letter  which  Allen  had  written  him  and  which  was  found 
among  Grandfather’s  keepsakes  after  he  had  passed  away.  Allen 
showed  his  sense  of  humor  by  telling  his  grandfather,  "Since  I  have 
made  Santa  Claus’  acquaintance  he  doesn’t  come  to  see  me  anymore." 

In  1892  Allen  attended  the  Poynette  Academy  which  enrolled 
both  day  and  boarding  students.  Then  together  with  Walter  Wood¬ 
ford,  a  neighbor,  Allen  attended  the  Dixon  Business  College  at 
Dixon,  Illinois,  which  seemed  to  offer  more  for  eager  students  than 
did  nearer  schools.  He  also  attended  Beloit  College  and  was  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled  there  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  in  1895,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

To  help  meet  his  college  expenses  he  had  contracted  to  sell  woven 
wire  fencing  among  the  farmers  of  Walworth  county.  He  soon  found 
that  walking  from  farm  to  farm  was  a  slower  operation  than  seemed 
desirable.  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  young  horse  and  cart.  The  colt 
had  not  been  broken  and  so  Allen  undertook  to  accustom  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  being  hitched.  While  at  this  task  he  was  stricken  with  apo¬ 
plexy  and  passed  away  without  warning.  He  was  buried  in  the 
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family  lot  at  Windsor.  His  death,  while  young  and  full  of  prom¬ 
ise,  was  a  shock  to  the  family.  Allen  loved  life,  had  many  friends, 
and  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  family.  What  afforded  promise  of 
a  very  useful  life  was  at  an  early  age  cut  short. 

Mother’s  background  came  to  the  forefront  when  she  and  Fa¬ 
ther  came  to  selecting  a  name  for  their  fourth  son.  Names  for  the 
three  older  brothers  seem  to  have  had  family  relationship.  It  per¬ 
haps  is  not  too  bold  an  assumption  that  the  names  of  the  Wesley 
brothers  had  indelibly  imprinted  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  Mother 
and  if  so  it  would  be  but  natural  that  the  name  John  Wesley,  one 
of  the  great  Methodist  evangelists,  would  be  chosen  for  one  of  her 
boys.  (Only  on  rare  occasions  does  anyone  call  him  by  his  first  name, 
John.  Those  wishing  to  be  more  familiar,  or  are  interested  in  short¬ 
ened  titles,  have  often  used  the  initials  "J.  W.”  when  addressing  him.) 

Wesley  was  mechanically  minded  —  always  at  home  with  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  in  its  use.  However,  his  schooling  did  not  es¬ 
pecially  follow  that  groove.  He  attended  the  Poynette  high  school, 
boarding  the  while  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chipman,  long-time 
neighbors  and  friends  of  the  family.  Then,  for  a  time,  he  attended 
Beloit  College  and  Whitewater  Normal.  Further  schooling,  how¬ 
ever,  was  interrupted  by  duties  on  the  Prairie  farm.  It  was  while 
at  Whitewater  that  Wesley  met  John  Haight  and  Frank  Swingle 
who  later  became  friends  of  Andrew. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  farm  responsibilities  that  he  met  Maude 
Schreiber  who  after  having  been  graduated  from  the  University  had 
been  teaching  in  high  schools  at  Arcadia  and  Beaver  Dam.  From 
their  chance  meeting  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  romance 
and  marriage.  After  a  brief  wedding  trip,  they  took  over  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  home  farm  and  have  continued  to  carry  on  where  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Mother  left  off.  The  farm  has  already  been  in  the  family 
for  upwards  of  100  years. 

The  family  of  this  pair  are  wholesome  and  true  to  Hopkins- 
Sawyer  ideals.  Richard  Charles  named  after  both  grandfathers  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  Columbia  county.  Kenneth  is  a 
business  man  of  sound  principles.  Clifford  and  Clarice  hold  forth 
on  the  farm  and  take  just  pride  in  their  daughter  Elizabeth  and 
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their  son  Harold.  Dick  and  Clifford  are  handling  the  farm  in  the 
best  of  family  tradition.  Eileen  came  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  her 
parents,  and  stands  high  in  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Loyal 
high  school.  Ralph  was  a  most  likeable  personality  and  was  destined 
for  great  usefulness  when  his  life  was  cut  short  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Mendota  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  University.  Kenneth 
and  Georgianna  conduct  a  successful  business  at  Hayward,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  All  three  of  Wesley’s  and  Maude’s  sons  and  Eileen  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University. 

They  Accommodated  Unannounced  Guests 

Professional  wayfarers  (tramps),  it  is  said,  have  a  habit  of  mark¬ 
ing  —  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  travelers  —  the  gateposts  of  families 
where  handouts  are  easy  to  come  by. 

We  often  have  looked  for  such  telltale  marks  on  the  gateposts 
leading  to  the  home  of  Wesley  and  Maude.  For  theirs,  in  summer 
and  winter  alike,  was  the  gateway  up  and  down  that  portion  of 
now  Highway  51 — which  was  entered  by  autoists  running  short 
of  gas,  wanting  tractor  aid  in  getting  back  onto  the  grade,  or 
caught  out  on  blocked  roads  and  wanting  a  warm  haven  for  the 
night. 

Those  were  times  before  snow  clearing  machinery  was  available 
that  from  twenty  to  forty  visitors  would  seek  and  find  the  home 
of  Wesley  and  Maude  a  refuge  for  overnight.  Not  infrequently 
the  "visitors”  might  suggest  along  toward  midnight  or  later  that 
"eats”  and  coffee  would  be  acceptable.  In  many  cases  errands  of 
these  venturesome  travelers  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  urgent 
to  warrant  their  being  out  on  the  roads. 

In  summer  time  far  too  many  of  the  cars  started  from  their 
home  bases  scantily  supplied  with  gas.  Their  owners  often  called 
upon  Wesley  and  the  boys  to  help  them  out.  After  too  many  of 
these  autoists  forgot  to  return  the  cans  in  which  they  got  the  gas 
the  boys  referred  those  stranded  to  Kvale’s  garage,  but  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  up  the  road  which  was  "well  supplied  with  car  fuel.” 
Such  frank  treatment  gradually  corrected  the  situation  and  word 
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likely  got  about  that  "touches”  were  becoming  harder  to  get  at 
the  Hopkins  farm. 

Our  Walter  Sawyer  was  appropriately  named.  For  he,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  the  half  dozen  brothers,  inherited  a  rather 
full  quota  of  Sawyer  family  traits.  Unless  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Will,  he  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  of  any  of  us  the 
sense  of  adventure.  This  led  him  continually  to  go  places  and  try 
new  experiences.  But  this  willingness  to  try  almost  anything  once 
sometimes  got  him  into  the  conventional  "peck  of  trouble.”  In¬ 
variably,  however,  he  was  quite  as  ingenious  in  getting  out  of  any 
of  these  difficult  situations. 

Andrew  remembers  one  of  those  situations.  The  two  were  aboard 
a  Fludson  River  excursion  boat  bound  for  a  day’s  trip  on  that  his¬ 
toric  stream.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  their  lack  of  lunch  or 
fruit  occurred  impressively  to  one  or  both  of  the  pair.  Nearing  a 
port  of  call  Walter  asked  the  captain  of  the  boat  if  there  would 
be  time,  during  the  stop,  to  visit  a  nearby  fruit  stand.  Assured  that 
there  would  be,  Walter  embarked  on  his  "errand  of  mercy”  only 
to  have  the  boat  pull  away  from  pier  while  he  was  making  his  pur¬ 
chase.  Andrew  continued  aboard  the  boat,  traveled  to  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  and  back  but  Walter  spent  the  several  hours  visiting  the  shops 
of  Mattewan  and  viewing  the  antics  of  the  sea  gulls  flying  about 
the  wharf.  Well  laden  with  fruit,  in  due  time,  but  several  hours 
later,  he  regained  his  seat  on  the  boat. 

After  graduating  from  the  University,  Walter  answered  the  call 
to  become  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Sherbrooke,  Canada.  Six  happy,  busy  laborious  years  were 
spent  there.  The  membership  of  the  Association  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  the  standing  in  the  city  was  tremendously  elevated,  money 
was  raised  and  a  building  was  erected  which  after  fifty  years  was 
still  admirably  serving  the  city. 

In  1908  he  went  to  Tarrytown  on  a  similar  task,  promoting  a 
vital  program  for  young  men  and  boys,  raising  a  fund  of  $  120,- 
000  and  leaving  the  Association  a  vital  force  in  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community. 

While  in  Tarrytown  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fine  young 
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high  school  teacher  by  the  name  of  Bertha  Martha  Widmann.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  his  next  field  they  were  married  and  he  took  her 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  as  his  bride. 

From  1913  to  1923  he  was  State  Secretary  of  the  YMCA,  first 
of  Colorado,  and  then  of  Missouri.  In  1926  he  became  associated 
with  the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA  and  was  senior  secretary 
of  the  Financial  Service  Bureau  when  at  the  end  of  the  vear  1942 

J 

he  retired,  having  given  forty  years  of  service  to  youth  through 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

A  son  and  two  daughters  have  brought  rich  reward  to  Walter 
and  Bertha.  Walter  Junior,  loving  outdoor  life,  became  a  U.  S. 
Forester.  Losing  his  first  wife,  Ruthann,  he  married  Dorothy,  and 
lives  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  His  daughter,  Nancy,  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  Both  Barbara  and  Virginia  taught 
before  marrying.  Barbara  married  Charles  Sibley,  an  expert  in  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  Virginia  married  John  Ames,  an  outstanding  geologist. 
Barbara  and  Charles  live  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  Virginia  and  John 
in  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Remembering  the  line  in  an  old  hymn  "where  duty  calls,  or 
danger,  be  never  wanting  there,”  Walter,  in  the  June  1921  flood 
in  Pueblo  risked  his  life  to  try  to  save  a  woman  caught  in  the 
deep  waters. 

Often  in  families  there  are  good  natured  discussions  as  to  which 
—  the  oldest  or  youngest  of  the  children  —  has  the  hardest  role. 
Of  couise  being  the  youngest  of  the  six  brothers  Andrew  has  al¬ 
ways  upheld  the  claim  that  an  excess  of  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  befell  the  child  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  line.  (In  fact  he 
has  repeated  it  so  often  that  he  has  almost  come  to  believe  it.) 

When  he  arrived  on  the  earthly  scene  a  St.  Louis  cousin,  Addie 
Leake  by  name,  took  over  the  task  of  naming  the  new  arrival. 
Addie  had  a  very  substantial  respect  for  the  Winkles  from  whom 
Mother’s  family  had  descended.  (Grandmother  Sawyer,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  christened  Mary  Winkle.)  So  the  youngster,  born  on 
July  19,  1  880,  was  invested  with  the  name  Andrew  Winkle  in 
honor  of  a  great  uncle. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  much  credit  the  scion  reflected  upon 
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that  successful  industrialist.  We  have  already  said  that  Winkle  de¬ 
scendants  settled  in  the  then  outskirts  (Cheltenham)  of  St.  Louis 
and  engaged  in  the  production  of  terra  cotta.  Interestingly  their 
firm  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  this  building  material. 

But  the  presence  on  this  earth  of  the  industrialist’s  namesake  has 
been  rather  devoid  of  incident  or  unusual  result.  He  accepted  tol¬ 
erantly  the  part  of  "kid  brother”  and  possibly  fulfilled  some  of  the 
more  modest  predictions.  He  attended  Empire  Prairie  school  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  distinguishing  himself.  Following  the  line  of  least 
resistance  he  enrolled  in  due  course  of  time  at  Windsor  Township 
High  School  and  in  turn  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Throughout  his  schooling  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  liking  for 
the  "smell  of  ink.”  With  this  in  his  system  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  would  drift  into  editorial  work.  This  he  did  first  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Agriculurist  at  Racine  and  then  as 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  a  Wisconsin  farm  journal  first 
published  at  Madison.  Much  interested  in  livestock  husbandry  and 
fully  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  livestock  production  to  Wis¬ 
consin’s  agriculture,  he  served  a  while  (fifteen  years)  as  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Livestock  Breeders  Association  conducting  Better 
Livestock  trains  on  the  railroads  of  the  state  and  presenting  Bred 
for  Production  exhibits  at  state  and  regional  fairs. 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Harry  L.  Russell  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Director  K.  L.  Hatch  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  he  became  agricultural  editor  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Journalism  at  this, 
his  alma  mater.  These  positions  he  filled  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
In  that  period  he  was  named  as  was  his  brother  Will  to  member¬ 
ship  in  Who’s  Who  in  America. 

At  near  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  was  married 
to  Bess  Brewer  of  Mineral  Point,  a  young  woman  of  marked  ability 
and  capable  of  fine  leadership.  To  them  were  born  Robert  Brewer 
and  Helen  who  have  grown  to  adulthood  and  have  assumed  with 
distinction  their  roles  as  parents  and  citizens.  Robert  married  Lois 
Whiteman  and  now  heads  a  manufacturing  company  and  lives  on 
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Long  Island,  New  York.  Helen  is  married  to  a  skilled  physicist, 
Donald  Benedict.  1  he  Benedicts  live  in  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Bess  Brewer  Hopkins  passed  away  in  1954  and  Andrew  has  since 
continued  to  live  in  Shorewood  Hills  engaging  in  casual  tasks  of 
writing.  And  he  continues  in  the  more  familiar  circles  to  be  known 
as  the  "kid  brother”  of  the  family,  a  role  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  cast. 

This  happened  to  Andrew  in  1951,  as  told  in  the  Wapaun 
Leader-News : 

WE  "MET”  LORD  HALIFAX 

To  properly  appreciate  this  item,  you  ought  to  know  that  our 
ability  to  recognize  people  is  so  bad  that  more  than  once  we  have 
asked  a  friend  on  the  sidewalk  who  that  was  going  past  in  a  car 
and  had  them  tell  us  it  was  our  wife. 

Also  that  Professor  Andrew  W.  Hopkins,  who  recently  retired 
as  professor  of  agricultural  journalism  at  Wisconsin,  was  a  friend 
of  every  weekly  editor  in  the  state  .  .  .  and  a  tall,  angular  man. 

During  the  recent  weekly  editors’  conference  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  we  were  slowly  ebbing  along  with  the  crowd  in  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  banquet  room.  Looking  behind  us,  we  no¬ 
ticed  President  Fred  and  merely  nodded  since  he  had  greeted  about 
all  of  us  personally  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  crowd  wasn’t  moving  very  fast,  so  we  again  looked  around 
and  noticed  a  tall,  angular  man  with  President  Fred.  Not  having 
seen  Andy  Hopkins  around  the  meeting,  we  quickly  tapped  him 
on  the  chest,  warmly  cried  "Hi,  Andy,”  and  shook  his  hand. 

A  bit  later  we  learned  it  wasn’t  Andy  Hopkins,  but  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  the  speaker  for  the  evening. 

The  look  on  President  Fred’s  face  was  really  something,  the 
wife  reports. 

His  lordship  survived  and  made  a  fine  speech.  We  felt  better 
when  he  said  he  was  now  a  North  Country  farmer. 

Eight  from  Prairie  in  Who’s  Who 

"Within  a  10  mile  radius  of  a  spot  on  the  Dane-Columbia 
county  line  were  born  eight  persons  whose  life  records  now  grace 
the  pages  of  Who’s  Who  in  America.”  So  wrote  a  writer  for  the 
July  8,  1941,  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  "Of  the  eight, 
two  were  members  of  a  family  transplanted  to  the  area  from  the 
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English  Potters  Settlement  in  northern  Columbia  County.”  "They 
were,”  runs  the  report,  "W.  H.  and  A.  W.  Hopkins.  The  first  is 
the  Reverend  W..H.,  a  Congregational  minister  now  serving  in 
California  and  former  editor  of  the  Southern  Congregationalist. 

"A.  W.  is  the  'Andy’  Elopkins  known  so  well  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  campus  as  College  of  Agriculture  Editor.  He  is 
one  of  the  top  men  in  his  work  in  the  country.” 

This  Robin  Flies  All  Seasons 

Two  of  the  Richard  Hopkins  family  have  belonged  to  a  group 
which,  by  means  of  circulating  letters,  have  kept  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other  for  more  than  a  half  century.  The  group, 
operating  this  Round  Robin,  originally  included  eighteen  members 
who  had  been  classmates  or  friends  while  attending  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

After  graduation  the  members  of  the  group  became  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  at  times  representatives  of  the  circle  being  in  China,  Japan, 
Europe,  and  Canada  as  well  as  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Illinois  and  Wisconson.  Today  (1963)  the  group  has  been  reduced 
to  seven  in  number  but  their  robin  continues  to  fly  regardless  of 
weather. 

Three  of  the  six  brothers  had  the  supreme  privilege  of  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  their  choice  and  devoted  wives  for  more  than  fifty 
golden  years.  On  October  18,  1945,  in  their  lovely  little  Clare¬ 
mont  home  Will  and  Emma  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  while 
loving  friends  paid  tribute  to  them. 

August  1953  marked  the  date  of  fifty  happy  years  Wesley  and 
Maude  had  spent  together.  Years  they  were  of  toil  and  joy,  but 
marked  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Ralph.  Soon  they  will  recognize 
sixty  years  of  joyous  comradeship. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1962,  Walter  and  Bertha,  with  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  many  friends  about  them,  gave  thanks  for  glorious  sharing 
together. 

To  all  of  the  three  couples,  and  to  Frank  and  Louise  and  An¬ 
drew  and  Bess,  the  years  of  life  together  meant, 

It’s  we  twro  when  the  days  are  bright, 

It’s  we  two  in  the  stormy  weather 
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Facing  the  world  with  its  work  and  strife, 

Sharing  the  burdens  and  joys  of  life, 

Fearing  naught  of  its  pain  and  blight 
For  it’s  we  two,  we  two  together. 

It  Was  the  Day  Before  Christinas 

December  24 —  the  day  before  Christmas  has  long  been  an 
eventful  date  with  the  Hopkins  family. 

It  was  on  December  24,  1807  that  Elizabeth  grandmother,  great 
grandmother  or  great,  great  grandmother  of  all  of  our  tribe  was 
born  back  in  Burslem,  England,  the  native  heath  of  the  family. 

It  was  on  December  24,  1864  that  Richard  Hopkins  and  Har¬ 
riet  Sawyer  were  married  in  Portage,  Wisconsin. 

It  was  on  December  24,  1912  that  Walter  Sawyer  Hopkins  and 
Bertha  Martha  Widmann  were  married  in  Rome,  New  York  be¬ 
fore  leaving  to  establish  a  home  in  Denver  the  mile  high  city  of 
the  "Rockies.” 

It  was  on  December  24,  1942  that  Nancy  Linn  came  to  bless 
the  home  of  Robert  and  Lois  Hopkins  then  stationed  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Being  at  the  time  on  naval  duty  in  England,  Robert 
was  not  on  hand  to  welcome  their  first  born. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Enriched  by  Noble  Friendship 


"Friendship  is  the  gift  of  the  gods, 

And  the  most  precious  boon  to  man.” 

—  Disraeli 

Richard  and  Harriet  Hopkins  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Our  home  on  the  Prairie  was  the  mecca  for  friends  far  and 
near.  Loved  friends  were  always  welcomed,  for  a  visit,  for  a  meal, 
or  to  stay  overnight.  There  was  always  plenty  of  the  homely  fare 
on  which  we  dined.  And  no  wayfarer  was  turned  away  when  he 
came  to  our  door  at  night. 

Father  and  Mother  made  many  friends  among  these  who,  with 
them,  faced  the  hardships  involved  in  hewing  out  productive  farms 
from  the  stubborn  prairie  and  in  establishing  homes  to  shelter  their 
families  and  occasionally  to  host  their  friends.  These  our  parents 
held  in  high  regard  and  for  whom  and  from  whom  they  won  hie 
long  affection. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  friendship  and  neigh¬ 
borliness  which  existed  between  Father  and  Mother  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sanderson.  In  sickness  and  health,  in  times  of  need 
or  in  times  when  just  a  visit  was  desired,  there  was  a  devoted 
friendship  between  the  two  families.  The  loving  devotion  Mother 
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and  "Maggie”  Sanderson  had  for  each  other  was  something  beauti¬ 
ful.  They  were  inseparable  friends. 

Thomas  Sanderson  was  perhaps  the  best  educated  farmer  in  Leeds 
township.  His  influence  extended  to  the  entire  county  and  much  of 
the  state.  The  Sandersons  had  one  daughter,  Etta,  but  no  sons.. Farm¬ 
ing  with  only  hired  help  was  difficult,  and  so  Mr.  Sanderson  retired 
from  the  farm  in  18  89  and  went  to  live  in  Povnette.  This  was  a 

J 

great  loss  to  the  community,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  remained 
our  firm  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Informal  Invitations  to  Dinner 

After  retiring  to  Poynette  Mr.  Sanderson  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  operation  of  his  two  farms.  The  trips  to  the  Prairie  were 
made  by  a  horse  and  buggy.  Soon  after  Mr.  Sanderson  moved  away 
it  became  a  familiar  sight  to  sec  Nettie,  the  little  black  mare  tied 
to  a  fence  post  alongside  one  of  his  farms,  while  her  master  would 
journey  afield  to  inspect  crops,  equipment  and  herds. 

Whenever  Father  glimpsed  this  rather  familiar  sight  he  would 
walk  to  the  outfit,  take  possession  of  it,  and  comfortably  seated, 
await  the  return  of  the  owner,  his  long  time  friend  and  neighbor. 
Mr.  Sanderson  knew  that  Dad  was  dispensing  with  a  formal  invita¬ 
tion.  Instead,  without  fuss  or  ceremony,  he  was  to  be  our  guest 
and  take  pot  luck  with  us  for  his  noonday  meal. 

The  need  for  good  neighbors  and  staunch  friends  was  great 
under  pioneer  conditions.  The  mutually  shared  friendship  of  the 
Hopkinses  and  the  Sandersons  had  a  sound  basis  in  the  character, 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  two  families.  This  friendship  never 
faltered,  lasting  undiminished  throughout  the  lives  of  these  neigh¬ 
bors. 

David  Roberts,  farmer  and  royal  servant  of  God,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  the  countryside.  In  the  church  he  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunday  School,  deacon  in  the  church,  and  also  the  church 
financial  chairman.  During  years  of  struggle,  his  diligent  service 
kept  the  church  going. 

One  summer  day  in  1886,  Mr.  Roberts  suffered  a  sunstroke  in 
the  harvest  field,  and  though  he  lingered  a  long  time,  he  never 
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got  well.  His  family  all  sang  well.  On  February  9,  1887  he  called 
them  all  around  his  bedside  and  asked  them  to  sing  ''Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul,”  his  favorite  hymn.  Not  one  was  able  to  utter  a  note, 
whereupon,  though  emaciated  and  weak,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  in 
a  clarion-like  tenor  sang  all  four  verses,  beginning, 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 

As  he  sang  the  last  note,  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow;  he  had  flown 
to  the  bosom  of  the  God  he  loved. 

Barber  Robinson,  Christian  gentleman,  noble  character,  friend 
supreme!  The  home  of  Barber  and  Mary  Robinson  was  one  to  which 
the  Hopkins  family  often  repaired.  The  quality  of  friendship  there 
enjoyed  was  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan  and  remained  so  to 
the  end. 

Barber  Robinson  was  an  emissary  of  God,  and  farmed  merely 
to  pay  expenses.  One  of  the  saddest  days  in  our  home  was  when 
Mary  died.  Mother  had  lost  another  of  those  friends  whose  genuine¬ 
ness  had  bound  them  to  her  with  hoops  as  of  steel.  Some  years  later 
Barber  married  another  magnificent  woman.  What  stepmother,  other 
than  Sally  Bush,  so  lovingly  and  wisely  mothered  her  husband’s  fam¬ 
ily  as  did  Cora  Robinson?  And  what  a  friend  of  Mother  she  came 
to  be! 

Then,  there  was  George  Chipman  and  Mrs.  Chipman,  a  son 
William,  and  a  daughter  Mabel.  They  were  Vermonters  as  staunch 
and  stable  as  the  granite  of  their  native  Green  Mountain  state. 
All  of  them  knew  the  secret  of  friendship.  They  all  are  gone  now, 
but  they  left  a  heritage  of  good  will  which  must  abide  forever. 


He  Went  About  Doing  Good 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential  characters  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside  was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Woodford.  Studying  medicine  in  a 
homeopathic  doctor’s  office  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  he  came  West 
and  took  up  farming.  He  lived  near  Keyser,  and  when  Mother  and 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Woodford  was  content  to 
be  a  family  physician. 


Father  went  to  see  him,  they  always  went  "over  East.”  His  farm¬ 
ing  venture  was  not  a  success.  So  he  took  up  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  being  well  educated,  he  taught  school.  Versatile  in  medi¬ 
cine,  teaching,  writing,  and  handiwork,  he  was  known,  far  and  wide, 
for  his  skills. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  any  rural  communities  enjoy  greater 
good  fortune  than  did  Empire  Prairie  during  the  long  residence 
there  of  Dr.  Woodford.  Fie  was  a  kindly  neighbor  ever  willing  to 
help  those  in  need,  always  ready  to  help  restore  to  health  those 
stricken  with  illness,  and  at  all  times  eager  to  cooperate  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  and  carry  on  worth-while  community  projects. 

After  practicing  medicine  in  the  Spring  Prairie  area  (around 
Keyser),  Dr.  Woodford  and  his  family  —  his  wife,  three  "strap¬ 
ping”  sons  —  moved  onto  an  eight  acre  tract  on  the  Hopkins  farm 
fronting  on  the  Columbia-Dane  counties  line  road.  Their  daughter 
Grace  was  born  on  the  farm.  Here  he  continued  to  practice,  raised 
a  cash  crop,  and  kept  a  cow  or  two  and  a  productive  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Here  he  lived,  practiced  medicine,  raised  a  garden,  grew  beans 
and  tobacco,  and  here  he  fulfilled  a  desire  to  — 

Live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 
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His  medical  practice  was  not  confined  within  local  boundaries 
for  his  patients  came  Irom  the  countryside  far  and  near. 

Dr.  Woodford’s  interest  in  the  young  people  of  the  area  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  they  left  the  home  community.  Typical  of  this 
interest  in  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  locality  was  a  birth¬ 
day  message  he  penned  on  a  post  card  to  Walter  Hopkins  on  the 
latter’s  thirty-second  birthday  being  celebrated  in  Tarrytown,  New 
York.  It  read,  "Hope  you  are  making  good  progress  toward  the 
mark  of  your  high  calling.'1"'"'  In  good  health  renew  your  energy 
for  advancement  of  good  citizenship."'"'"'  Yours  in  hopes  and  good 
will  —  C.  E.  Woodford.”  The  penny  postal  card  has  been  treasured 
by  Walter  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

Another  of  the  splendid  men  we  knew  in  our  boyhood  days 
was  James  R.  Hastie,  of  Hartman  in  DeKorra  township,  Colum¬ 
bia  county.  Elis  farm,  located  on  County  Trunk  J  was  typical  of 
those  of  the  area.  It  was  not  far  from  the  Wisconsin  River  as  it 
wends  its  way  south  between  the  bluffs  of  Caledonia  township  and 
the  somewhat  more  level  lands  of  DeKorra,  once  hunting  grounds 
of  Indians,  presumably  of  the  Winnebago  tribe. 

Over  the  course  of  not  too  many  years  the  "transplant”  from 
down  East  sought  to  increase  his  farming  operations  and  did  so 
by  purchasing  120  acres  of  prairie  land  in  the  township  of  Leeds. 
But  Mr.  Hastie’s  interests  did  not  center  in  farming  and  so,  even¬ 
tually,  he  sold  Eiis  prairie  acres  to  one  of  his  highly  respected  friends, 
Richard  Hopkins,  who  owned  an  adjoining  farm. 

Of  the  120  acres  Mr.  Hastie  had  owned  eighty  are  now  (Au¬ 
gust,  1962)  owned  by  one  of  the  writers  of  this  sketch.  The  eighty, 
often  called  the  "Skutley  Eighty,”  is  directly  across  the  road  from 
one  of  the  fourteen  farms  which  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
lately  purchased  in  the  townships  of  Leeds,  Arlington,  and  Vienna. 
The  other  forty  of  the  Hastie  farm  on  Section  32,  owned  by  the 
Kennedys,  fronts  on  Hopkins  Road  which  from  the  Ramsey  road 
runs  south  to  the  Dane-Columbia  county  line. 

The  Hasties  had  one  daughter,  Grace.  She  attended  the  local 
rural  school  and  the  High  School  in  Portage  where,  she  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  an  enviable  record.  Completing  her  high  school  work 
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she  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and,  as  wc  recall,  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1901. 

In  one  of  her  later  years  Miss  Hastie  set  up  a  scholarship  fund 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  memory  of  her  father.  Learning 
of  the  project  Andrew  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  late  Dr. 
Conrad  Elvehjem,  then  president  of  the  University: 

May,  1959 

Dear  Elvehjem: 

In  her  will  Grace  Hastie,  U.W.  ’01,  provided  that  her  estate 
would  be  used  in  providing  scholarships  at  the  University  for  young 
people  from  Columbia  county.  It  was  there  among  the  folks  living 
in  the  woodlands  and  on  the  prairies  of  that  area  that  she  had  spent 
much  of  her  long  and  happy  life. 

From  our  extended  acquaintance  with  her  we  are  certain  that  if 
in  her  will  she  had  not  specified  that  these  scholarships  were  to  go 
only  to  needy  and  worthy  students  of  this  county  it  was  due  only 
to  an  oversight.  She  would  have  had  no  intention  of  omitting  this 
specific  provision  for  during  her  years  upon  a  DeKorra  township 
farm  she  often  had  had  the  opportunity  to  see  both  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  helping  poorly  financed  but  capable  and  worthy 
young  people  fit  themselves  for  lives  of  unusual  service. 

Because  of  her  somewhat  unusual  request,  indicating  great 
loyalty  to  her  alma  mater,  you  likely  will  be  interested  to  know 
something  of  the  background  of  this  alumna  of  our  University. 

Her  father,  James  R.  Hastie,  was  a  country  gentleman  in  the 
very  best  and  finest  sense  of  the  term.  For  while  he  did  not  amass 
a  considerable  fortune  he  truly  did  go  about  doing  good  and  con 
cerned  himself  much  with  the  well-being  of  others.  Nor  did  his 
farming  operations  win  him  great  distinction.  And  although 
elected  treasurer  of  his  county  he  never  won  himself  high  acclaim 
by  being  elected  to  higher  offices.  He  nevertheless  won  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  from  those  who  knew  him  or  had  occasion  to  have 
dealings  with  him. 

As  you  might  assume  from  the  foregoing  the  Hasties  were  not 
aggressive  folk.  This  likely  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  as  perhaps 
too  often  measured  by  the  world,  they  did  not  win  or  want  to 
gain  great  applause  nor  did  they  accumulate  large  bank  accounts 
or  numerous  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Yet  now  as  we  come 
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to  sum  up  accomplishments  upon  a  long  term  basis  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Hasties  lived  with  purpose  and  that  their  lives  were 
rich  with  lasting  results. 

Except  from  my  little  cottage  here  and  the  lot  upon  which  it 
stands  what  little  real  estate  I  own  —  a  bit  of  the  Prairies  of  South- 
Columbia  county  —  was  once  the  property  of  the  Hasties.  Thus, 
over  the  years,  has  my  interest  been  heightened  in  this  fine  family 
anchored  well  in  New  England  philosophy  of  thrift  and  construct¬ 
ive  living.  Its  members  lived  quietly  and,  in  my  book,  effectively. 

May  those  who  win  Hastie  scholarships  be  aided  in  training  for 
lives  of  service. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  W.  Hopkins 

Staunch  in  character,  dignified  in  bearing  and  friendly  in  per¬ 
sonality,  James  R.  Hastie  was  one  of  Father’s  best  friends. 

Among  our  parents’  other  numerous  friends  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Morrison,  who  always  found  time  to  think  of,  and  do  for 
others.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church;  both  were  Sunday  School 
teachers.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Rowley,  lovely  but 
sterling  people;  Andrew  Stevenson,  Christian  gentleman;  the  Jo¬ 
seph  Curries,  staunch  friends;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Engel;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Waldref;  the  John  Thompsons;  the  William  Mor¬ 
risons;  George  Selle  and  his  sisters;  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wylie; 
the  Ole  Seversons;  and  far  too  many  more  to  recall  and  mention. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Arlington,  was  a  family  friend  all  through 
the  years.  Quiet,  unassuming,  gentle,  and  kindly,  his  influence  was 
always  felt  in  every  righteous  cause.  Every  Sunday  found  him  in 
his  pew  in  the  old  Leeds  Congregational  Church  where  he  was  a 
Deacon  and  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.  His  natural  kindliness  was 
indicated  at  the  time  of  Allen’s  death.  Having  heard  somehow  that 
there  was  a  bereavement  in  the  home,  he  drove  over  from  Arling¬ 
ton  with  his  one  horse  and  buggy  in  the  evening.  And  when  he 
was  asked  if  he  would  put  up  his  horse  and  come  in,  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  thought  I  would  stay  all  night  with  you  if  I  can  be  of 
any  comfort.”  Of  course  he  could,  and  that  is  exactly  what  he  did. 
Life  is  made  richer  and  the  cause  of  righteousness  is  made  more 
secure  by  such  men  as  Andrew  Stevenson. 
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There  are  enough  good  people  all  over  the  world  of  just  such 
motives  as  prompted  all  of  these  old  friends  in  Leeds,  in  Windsor, 
and  in  Scott  to  make  a  better  world.  What  is  needed  is  that  all 
such  people  be  organized  with  a  plan  and  a  program.  Then  and 
then  only  will  Tennyson’s  dream  be  realized: 

When  shall  all  men’s  good 
Be  each  man’s  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 

Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year? 


Ole  Seversons  Neighborly  Folk 

Ole  Severson  owned  a  farm  on  Section  32,  consisting  of  80  acres 
on  the  southwest  corner  and  80  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
section.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man  and  a  true  friend.  His 
love  for  his  native  Norway  was  only  exceeded  by  his  loyalty  to  his 
adopted  land,  the  United  States  of  America.  His  family  were  highly 
regarded  by  all  of  us,  particularly  Julia,  who  often  helped  Mother 
with  the  housework  and  the  care  of  us  younger  boys. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  us  when  Mr.  Severson  decided  to  sell  his 
lands  and  follow  the  wave  of  Norwegians  who  went  to  dwell  in 
the  new  state  of  South  Dakota.  Father  bought  the  northwest  80 
and  another  neighbor  purchased  the  home  site. 

Mother  and  Father  and  other  friends  went  to  the  station  to  see 
them  off  the  night  they  left.  They  all  tried  to  sing  "God  be  with 
you  till  we  meet  again,”  but  hearts  were  too  full  and  voices  were 
still,  as  the  loved  ones  departed,  only  to  meet  again  on  that  far- 
off  shore. 

Uncle  Isaac  was  more  than  Father’s  older  brother  —  he  was  cher¬ 
ished  as  a  friend  supreme.  Father  never  forgot  that  Uncle  Isaac  saved 
his  life.  It  was  on  a  frigid,  sub-zero  day.  Father  was  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen.  Uncle  took  him  to  the  "marsh,”  seven  miles  away,  to  get  a 
load  of  hay.  Father  was  to  load  while  Uncle  pitched  it  onto  the 
sled.  Soon  Father  became  so  cold  that  he  couldn’t  hold  the  fork. 
Uncle  Isaac  saw  that  unless  he  could  get  the  boy  home  he  would 
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freeze  to  death.  Struggling  with  the  boy,  fighting  with  him,  push¬ 
ing  him  off  the  sled  and  making  him  run,  picking  him  up  again, 
covering  him  with  hay  so  that  he  had  to  struggle  to  breathe  Uncle 
Isaac  finally  got  his  young  brother  home.  His  life  was  saved  but  he 
never  was  as  healthy  as  he  would  have  been  but  for  this  terrible 
experience.  Father  never  forgot  his  debt  to  his  brother. 

Uncle  Isaac’s  wife  was  our  Aunt  Dorlisca,  who  came  to  Wis¬ 
consin  from  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  She  and  Mother  were  af¬ 
fectionate  companions.  We  boys,  whenever  we  went  "Up  North" 
were  always  eager  to  have  some  of  Aunt  Dorlisca’s  gingersnaps, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  still  that  no  one’s  gingersnaps  ever  surpassed 
hers. 

No  friends  ever  were  more  loved  by  Father  and  Mother  than 
Cousin  Henry  and  Cousin  Annie.  Henry  was  the  son  of  John  Saw¬ 
yer,  who  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children,  and  Mother  was  the  young¬ 
est.  So  Cousin  Henry  and  Cousin  Annie  were  almost  exactly  the 
age  of  Mother  and  Father.  Mother  loved  her  sisters,  Aunt  Rose 
and  Aunt  Mary,  but  even  they  did  not  more  completely  have  her 
affection  than  did  Cousin  Annie.  When  Father  died  it  was  Cousin 
Annie  who  could  comfort  her,  and  we  all  loved  the  entire  Sawyer 

family.  The  two  sons,  Henry  and  Tom,  are  still  living.  Add  to 

all  this,  Cousin  Annie  in  our  opinion  made  the  best  apple  pie  in 
Columbia  county. 

The  hospitality  at  Mapleside  Farm  was  shared  by  many  a  passer¬ 
by.  Our  farm  was  on  the  main  road  from  the  states  of  Indiana  and 

Ohio  to  the  lands  being  opened  in  the  Dakotas.  Almost  daily  in 
the  summertime  prairie  schooners  passed  our  door.  Often  one  of 
them  would  stop  for  water  or  milk  at  our  neat-looking  place.  All 
of  them  were  headed  for  a  new  start  in  Dakota. 

Two  incidents  stand  out  in  memory.  One  was  a  man  and  his 
family  going  from  Indiana  to  "God’s  country  in  South  Dakota,  glad 
to  get  away  from  the  bad  neighbors  he  was  leaving  behind."  When 
he  moved  on  Father  told  us  boys:  "Poor  soul,  he’ll  find  in  Dakota 
just  what  he  has  left  behind  in  Indiana.’’ 

Another  traveler  in  his  prairie  schooner  was  just  the  reverse. 
He  had  had  severe  sickness  in  his  family,  had  lost  nearly  everything 
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and  was  grieving  about  leaving  the  lovely  neighbors  he  had  left  in 
Ohio.  Father  put  his  hand  on  the  man’s  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort 
of  way  and  said,  "Never  mind,  Friend,  you  will  find  where  you 
are  going  the  same  kind  of  neighbors  you  left  back  in  Ohio.” 

He  Avoided  a  Line  Fence  Squabble 

By  buying  a  farm  from  one  of  his  good  friends,  Father  inherited 
the  possibilities  of  a  first  class  line-fence  squabble.  But  either  through 
good  fortune  or  good  management  or  a  bit  of  both  he  was  spared 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  being  involved  in  a  petty  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  lawsuit.  (Father  always  had  a  highly  developed  distaste 
for  lawsuits  especially  those  in  which  neighbors  were  pitted  against 
each  other.) 

The  friend  from  whom  Father  bought  the  land  lived  at  some 
distance  from  our  community  and  so  had  engaged  in  absentee-farm¬ 
ing  limiting  considerably  his  expenditures  for  surveys  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvements.  Accordingly  his  fences  were  largely  temporary 
in  character. 

While  owning  the  farm  he  had  built  such  a  fence  adjoining  a 
neighbor  who  in  addition  to  farming  enjoyed  in  a  very  modest 
way  the  practice  of  law  being  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  had  not  occurred  to  Father  that  the  line  fence  in  ques¬ 
tion  might  not  be  on  the  line.  At  the  time  of  our  purchase  of  the 
land  the  fence  fronting  on  our  neighbor  needed  reinforcement.  Be¬ 
ing  busy  with  seasonal  work  we  made  a  quick  job  of  repairing  it. 
An  occasional  cedar  post  was  used  to  replace  rotted  black  oak  posts 
and  heavy  end  posts,  well  braced,  were  added  from  which  to  stretch 
the  sagging  wires.  In  our  repairing  we  had  in  no  way  disturbed  the 
established  line. 

However,  our  neighbor,  encouraged  by  an  attorney  who  once 
a  week  visited  our  community,  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that 
the  line  fence  was  several  inches  on  him.  In  truly  legal  fashion  a 
warrant  was  served  on  Father  demanding  that  the  fence  be  forth¬ 
rightly  moved  back.  Wishing  to  avoid  trouble  and  live  in  peace, 
Father  went  to  see  the  neighbor  suggesting  that  they  jointly  en¬ 
gage  the  county  surveyor  and  have  him  establish  the  line  for  "good 
and  all.” 
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But  the  neighbor  was  adamant  and  in  vigorous  language  insisted 
that  the  fence  —  willy-nilly  —  be  moved  back  pronto,  the  several 
inches  it  encroached  upon  him. 

Some  of  us  induced  Fiithcr  against  his  better  judgment  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  Chief  of  the  Surveying  Department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  survey  the  line.  With  Walter  serving  as  line  man  the 
line  was  surveyed.  The  survey  revealed  that  instead  of  being  on 
the  neighbor  the  fence  was  on  us  even  more  inches  and  at  both 
ends  of  the  line.  But  the  fence,  repaired  or  replaced,  is  still  on  the 
original  line. 


Thomas  Sanderson — Farmer,  good 
citizen,  loyal  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Heirs  of  rhe  Potters  Carry  On 


Fifteen  great,  great,  grandchildren  of  Isaac  Hopkins  I  are  liv¬ 
ing  today,  maintaining  the  ideals  and  characteristics  passed  down 
to  them  from  generation  to  generation.  They  live  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  engaged  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  pursuits  —  teaching,  farming,  manufacturing,  navy,  journal¬ 
ism,  juvenile  court,  soil  conservation,  forestry  and  home  making. 
Whatever  they  do,  they  do  well.  In  community  activity,  in  church 
or  school  affairs  they  take  their  places. 

Of  the  fifth  generation  there  are  21  young  men  and  young 
women.  Five  are  married  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  All  of  the 
others  are  in  college,  high  school  or  elementary  school.  All  are 
happy,  high  principled,  wholesome  young  people,  preparing  for  life’s 
useful  tasks,  or  are  already  engaged  in  some  valuable  service  to 
society. 

Harold  Hopkins,  son  of  Clifford  and  Clarice,  is  privileged  to 
be  on  the  old  farm,  along  with  his  University  student  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Having  an  interest  in  farm  livestock  he  may  be  getting  a 
good  start  on  a  career. 

Mary  and  John  Kennedy  have  three  talented  daughters  and  one 
of  them,  Mary  Ann,  is  the  mother  of  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
who  compose  the  sixth  generation  of  the  Hopkins-Sawyer  family. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Empire  Prairie  area,  two  descend- 
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ants  of  pioneer  prairie  families  —  those  of  Anton  Engel  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Hopkins  —  have  written  on  The  Prairie  and  Its  People.  (This 
bit  of  pioneer  family  and  community  history  has  been  published  as 
a  bulletin  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Copies  of  the  bulletin 
at  this  time  (1963)  are  still  available  and  may  be  secured  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison.) 

The  authors  of  this  history  have  credited  settlers  from  New 
York,  the  Empire  State,  with  giving  Empire  Prairie  its  name.  This 
name  became  a  fixture  when,  as  the  years  passed,  it  appeared  in 
1857  on  a  crossroads  store,  and  was  in  turn  applied  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  places  in  the  area.  Still  later,  Professor  A.  R.  Whitson,  then 
head  of  the  Soils  Department  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  associates  in  the  Soil  Survey,  gave  the  name  Em¬ 
pire  Prairie  official  recognition. 

An  historic  plaque,  dedicated  to  this  —  one  of  the  finest  tracts 
of  prairie  in  the  state  —  has  been  erected  on  U.  S.  Highway  51 
on  the  grounds  of  the  first  business  structure  on  Empire  Prairie. 
It  tells  the  travelers  on  this  "the  Main  Street  of  Mid-America,”  that 

.  "Nature  endowed  this  region  with  richly  fertile  soil.  This  Prairie, 
was  first  visited  by  the  white  man  in  1673  — Early  in  the  19th 
Century  the  overland  trail  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Winnebago  crossed 
this  prairie  —  The  old  military  road  crossel  its  western  edge  and 
the  old  Northwest  Highway  and  Madison  —  Portage  Highway 
intersects  Leeds  township  —  Industrial,  frugal  pioneers  from  East¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Europe  converted  the  raw  land  into  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  and  homesteads  —  From  them  have  come  leaders 
in  farming,  education,  business,  industry,  religion,  and  Govern¬ 
ment.” 


"Long  Distance ”  Farmers 

Among  the  twenty-seven  pioneer  farm  families  honored  at  the 
Empire  Prairie  Centennial  Celebration  in  the  summer  of  1957  was 
that  of  Richard  Hopk  ins.  Each  of  these  "long  distance”  families, 
as  already  stated,  was  awarded  a  scroll  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  successive  generations  of  each  family  had  owned  and  operated 
their  family  homesteads  for  seventy-five  years  or  more. 

It  was  in  1866  that  the  Richard  Hopkins  family  took  root  on 
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the  prairie.  Their  farm  has  since  been  operated  successively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  three  generations  of  the  family. 

As  with  nil  others  so  also  into  the  lives  of  the  English  potters 
transplanted  to  Wisconsin  soil  came  times  of  sunny,  friendly  skies 
and  just  as  certain  days  of  loneliness  and  even  despair.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  every  member  of  the  clan  had  interesting,  even  amusing,  ex¬ 
periences  which  helped  him  or  her  over  rough  spots  along  life’s 
roadway. 

Rocky  Run  Runs  On  and  On 

Not  a  few  of  us  can  still  remember  the  beautiful  winding  road 
—  today  replaced  by  Highway  22  —  which  wound  up  hill  and  down 
dale  and  over  or  through  the  romantic  little  trout  stream  called 
Rocky  Run.  On  the  north  side  of  the  stream  the  road  followed 
the  hill  past  the  Judge  Hand  Farm  and  then  dipped  into  the  creek 
bottom  below  the  ridge. 

Coming  to  this  we  had  either  of  two  choices  to  make  —  if  in 
a  hurry  we  followed  the  graded  road  over  the  wooden  bridge  and 
started  up  the  long  hill  on  the  other  side.  But  if  we  had  time  to 
spare  we  turned  aside  just  a  bit  and  followed  well  beaten  tracks 
directly  through  the  rippling  pebble  strewn  waters.  But  before 
reaching  the  water  we  stopped  to  loosen  the  check  reins  of  the 

team  for  we  knew,  how  on  a  warm  day,  the  horses  would  enjoy 

to  have  a  drink  of  the  cool  spring-fed  water  if  we  did  not  hurry 
too  much.  Our  dip  into  the  little  stream  also  served  to  swell  the 
fellies  of  the  wheels  and  for  a  time  silence  weary  squeaks  which 
time  and  wear  had  given  them. 

Having  had  our  playtime  in  the  water  we  went  on  and  always 
to  enjoy  the  "thank-you-maams”  —  little  mounds  of  dirt  which  had 
been  built  squarely  across  the  steep  road  —  to  turn  water  and  to 

help  the  teams  in  holding  back  the  buggy  or  wagon  on  the  way 

down  the  hill. 

Of  course  all  these  last  only  in  memory  as  does  the  winding 
road  replaced  by  straight  away  stretches  which  help  us  to  hurry 
on  our  ways,  whether  or  not  we  need  to  do  so.  But  at  least  boy¬ 
hood  memories  remain.  Were  it  possible  —  we  would  wish  we  might 
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share  with  our  readers  the  joys  of  a  trip  over  or  through  Rocky 
Run  —  just  for  a  little  while  on  a  lazy  summer  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Forward,  Nor  Backward 


Forward  is  the  motto  of  Wisconsin,  and  progressiveness  to  a 
high  degree  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Hopkins  family. 
We  have  looked  forward,  not  backward.  We  have  never  believed 
that  the  "good  old  days”  of  the  past  were  better  than  the  days  to 
come.  We  do  like  to  reminisce,  to  review  some  of  the  habits  of 
thrift,  industry  and  independence  which  have  made  the  Hopkins- 
Sawyer  family  a  force  for  integrity  and  fidelity  wherever  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  have  lived. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  today  by  what  would  seem  to  be  every 
possible  labor  saving  machine  and  device  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  pic¬ 
ture  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  when  the  Benjamin  Hop¬ 
kins  family  started  farming  in  Columbia  county.  Then  there  were 
no  automobiles,  no  airplanes,  there  were  no  telephones,  no  radios 
and  no  television;  there  were  no  electric  refrigerators,  no  deep 
freezers  and  no  electric  stoves,  there  were  no  tractors,  no  crop 
harvesters  and  no  gang  plows,  there  were  no  Diesel  engines,  no 
milking  machines  and  no  cash  registers,  and  there  were  no  parcels 
post,  and  no  daily  mail  delivery,  and  no  near  numberless  other 
implements  and  gadgets  which  we  now  consider  necessary  to  living. 

John  Muir,  who  became  one  of  America’s  greatest  naturalists 
and  conservationists,  had  as  yet  to  take  his  first  train  ride  from 
Pardeeville  to  Madison  to  show  some  of  his  ingenious  contraptions 
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at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair.  Of  course  there  were  no  all  weather 
roads  (macadam,  concrete  or  "black  top")  and  it  was  several 
"moons"  before,  .to  get  out  of  the  bogs,  mud  and  sand,  they  got 
around  to  building  the  plank  road  south  out  of  Portage. 

In  1957  Empire  Prairie  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  the  one  hundred  years  from  1857  to  1957  a  tremendous 
change  had  taken  place  in  both  farming  and  housekeeping  on  the 
farms  of  the  Prairie.  From  the  well  nigh  primitive  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  1857  to  the  highly  mechanized  development  of  1957, 
more  progress  had  been  made  than  in  all  previous  centuries.  In  the 
century  in  which  Empire  Prairie  was  settled,  tractors  all  but  elim¬ 
inated  horse  power.  On  many  of  the  farms,  electricity  took  over 
lighting,  cooking,  refrigeration  and  the  chore  of  milking.  In  this 
period  appeared  combines,  crop  harvesters,  corn  pickers  and  trucks, 
not  to  mention  automobiles.  Our  people  in  18  57  driving  oxen  or 
horses  traveled  far  more  slowly  but  much  more  safely  than  we  did 
a  century  later. 

So  picture  in  imagination,  if  you  can  and  will,  how  the  trans¬ 
planted  English  potters  got  started  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
farming.  And  step  into  the  homes  of  those  pioneers  and  see  how 
our  mothers,  grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers  kept  house  and 
reared  happy  families  with  few  if  any  of  the  modern  labor  saving 
devices.  It  took  men  of  resolute  will  and  deep  conviction  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicaps  that  faced  them.  We,  of  today,  owe  much  to 
the  sturdy  folk  who  carved  out  farms  from  the  unbroken  Prairie 
and  established  home  sites  for  those  who  were  to  follow. 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  time  has  come  for  all  groups  in  American  life  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Anything  less  means  that  we  shall  all  suffer  but  with  that 
spirit  we  shall  all  prosper.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  maintain 
our  strength  as  a  nation  and  continue  our  position  of  world  leader¬ 
ship,  fulfilling  our  desire  for  a  world  marked  by  justice,  freedom, 
and  peace. 

Management  and  labor  in  industry  should  point  the  way.  There 
is  a  crying  need  that  they  get  together  and  settle  their  differences, 
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not  only  for  their  own  good  but  for  the  good  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  showed 
eloquently  that  the  interests  of  management  and  labor  are  not  an¬ 
tagonistic  but  mutual,  and  that  both  existed  to  serve  the  public. 
However,  instead  of  pursuing  that  ideal,  we  have  had  a  struggle 
between  the  two,  resulting  in  a  price-wage  battle  which  is  grossly 
injurious  to  the  public,  notably  to  the  farmers,  and  which  is  pric¬ 
ing  us  out  of  the  world  market. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  the  farm  problem  is  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  high  price  of  farm  machinery  and  the  heavy  costs  of  other 
things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  If  this  upping  does  not  stop, 
and  if  unemployment  relief  is  increased,  if  minimum  wages  are 
raised,  if  costs  of  farm  operation  become  excessive,  the  move  of 
marginal  farmers  to  the  city  will  spread,  increasing  the  problems 
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Journalist,  editor,  champion  of  quality,  and  staunch  advocate  of  ideas  based  on  ideals— for 
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there.  Management  and  labor  together,  neither  one  singly,  can  do 
much  to  solve  this  problem.  Patriotic  men  on  both  sides,  must  get 
together.  Selfishness  must  give  way  to  altruism. 

Scientific  progress  will  continue.  More  and  more  goods  will  be 
produced  with  less  and  less  effort  and  more  and  more  things  to 
enrich  life  will  be  available.  We  must  prosper  together  or  we  shall 
decline  together  in  our  standard  of  living  and  influence.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  every  movement  to  overcome  ignorance  with  truth  and 
knowledge  and  to  overcome  hate  and  greed  with  love  and  selfless¬ 
ness  descendants  of  the  Hopkins-Sawyer  family  will  be  found  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  noble  traditions  of  the  family.  "The  best  is  yet  to  be.” 

Truly  today  is,  and  tomorrow  will  be,  deeply  indebted  to  the 
yesterdays  when  sturdy  settlers  pioneered  the  Prairie  of  today.  The 
Hopkins-Sawyer  family  played  a  noble  part  yesterday.  In  faith  we 
look  to  greater  things  tomorrow.  May  the  Hopkins  love  of  peace 
be  realized  in  our  country  and  throughout  the  world.  May  this 
trophy  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  The  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  our  fam¬ 
ily  has  always  sought  to  serve. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  impress  on  our  readers  that  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  good  will  prompted  every  motive  of  the  lives  of  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Harriet  Hopkins.  Both  were  anxious  that  unity  should 
continue  always  among  their  sons.  They  urged  upon  us  that  if 
we  stood  together  nothing  could  break  us.  And  this  has  always 
been  true. 

Both  "ather  and  Mother  died  intestate  but  after  Father  was  gone 
a  paper  was  found  in  which  he  indicated  what  he  wanted  done. 
This  was  done  in  concord. 

On  May  9th,  1909,  Mother  drew  up  a  paper  which  took  the 
place  of  a  will  and  represented  the  spirit  which  prompted  her  life. 
Needless  to  say,  when  she  passed  from  among  us  her  desires  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  her  in  the  message  here  reproduced  were  carried  out. 
She  did  not  leave  much  in  tangible  things,  but  she  left  memories 
of  love  and  devotion. 

.  .  .  Appreciating  as  I  do  the  way  in  which  my  boys  tried 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  father  as  expressed  in  the  paper 
he  left  at  his  death  I  hereby  declare  my  desire  that  after  I  am 
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gone  the  same  spirit  shall  prevail;  that  the  property  which  remains 
as  mine  be  equally  divided  among  the  live  sons  or  in  case  anyone 
should  die  the  children  of  that  one  and  that  they  each  seek  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  united  endeavor  for  the  welfare  of  each  other 
as  in  the  days  gone  by.  We  worked  hard  for  what  we  have  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  their  father  as  it  has  been  mine  that  what  we  have 
be  left  as  a  blessing  to  the  children  we  have  so  dearly  loved.  In  life 
we  sought  the  best  for  each  one.  After  we  are  gone  we  want  to 
have  the  good  continued. 

Signed/  Mrs.  Richard  Hopkins 

With  grateful  hearts  for  the  noble  heritage  which  has  been  ours 
and  with  our  faces  set  toward  the  future,  we  face  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  lie  beyond  with  confidence  and  hope.  May  all  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Hopkins-Sawyer  family  stand  together  and  help  at¬ 
tain  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  peace,  righteousness  and  good  will. 

"Forward!  be  our  watchword.” 
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Burial  Places  of  Family 


Ralph  Sawyer 

—  Burslem  Church  yard 

Mary  Winkle  Sawyer 

—  Bellefontaine  cemetery  — 
Section  165 — Lot  2094 

Benjamin  Hopkins 

—  Rosedale  cemetery 

Elizabeth  Whitmore  Hopkins 

—  Rosedale  cemetery 

Richard  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Harriet  Sawyer  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

William  H.  Hopkins 

—  Inglewood,  California 

Emma  Sawyer  Hopkins 

—  Inglewood,  California 

B.  Frank  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Louise  Kneebone  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Ralph  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Richard  Allen  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Richard  Ira  Hopkins 

—  Windsor  cemetery 

Bess  Brewer  Hopkins 

—  Forest  Hill,  Madison,  W 
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